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The Week. 


Tue dimensions of the recent political re- 
volution are strikingly portrayed in a table 
compiled by the Chicago 7ridune, which 
covers the ten Congressional farming dis- 
tricts of Lilinois, and which shows the ma- 
jority for the Republican candidates in each 
of the districts in 1888, and the Republican 
and Democratic majorities when the same 
men ran for rcé ection in 1890: 


1888, 1890. 


Rep, Maj. hep. Maj. Dem. Maj. 


&  Hopkins......... 10,059 5,782 

6 | Hitt... cccccccsece 6,.36 602 

7 | Hendergon....... 6,039 2,572 
8 Ball .. .cccee ° 8,142 702 
S| PaPOOR. wcccees os DA Vicdanewiss 1,021 

10 | POGt w.cccccoscee 2,658 $13 
S21 | GOQtis cscs aennve RiGee livccioeens 1,882 
14 Kosweil.......... DOOR Voce ccuceas 1,222 
15 Cannon.........- EGO ixgincceces 583 

20 | Sinith...... ooees 1,819 52 
Majorities...... 44,690. “710,126 8885 

Net Rep. Maj... 44.690 4,711 


It will be seen that in 1888, before they had 
voted for the McKinley Bill, every one of 
the Republican candidates was elected, their 
majorities aggregating 44,690; while in 1890, 
after they had voted for the McKinley Bill, 
five of them were defeated, and all ten of 
them received only 4,711 more votes than 
their Democratic opponents—a net loss of 
almost 40,000 votes. 





The Committee of Ways and Meansin the 
present House of Representatives consists of 
eight Republicans and four Democrats. All 
of the Democratic members have been re- 
elected, while three of the Republicans he 
been defeated, and one (Bayne of Pennsyl- 
vania) declined a retlection. The three de- 
feated members are McKinley, Gear, and 
La Follette. Another (Payne of New York) 
had his former majority of 10,000 cut 
down to 2,000. A committee so con- 
stituted cannot have any real influence 
in the House. Such standing as it 
has is merely mechanical. It can obstruct 
business, but it can do nothing more. It 
can prevent a vote being taken on any 
measure to repeal or modi'y the McKinley 
tariff, whether the same shall be introduced 
by Republicans or by Democrats, It is al- 
together likely that some such measure or 
measures wili be introduced by Republicans, 
and it is even possible that they might com- 
mand a majority vote if a vote upon them 
could be obtained. McKinley wil! find a 
way, however, to block any such game, and 
the Speaker will he!p him if he needs help. 
Meanwhile, the McKiniey Bill, with its tide 
of rising prices, will grind the faces of the 








people and prepare them for the next series 
of elections. 





The demand of Western Republican news 
papers that the Republicans shall reopen the 
tariff question and modify the McKinley 
Bill as soon as Congress meets, shows no sign 
of abatement. The clerk of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, who fs also 
Washington correspondent of the Philadel 
phia /edger, informed his newspaper the 
other day that there is reason to believe that 
if the House could have an opportunity to 
vote on separate bills to make salt, lumber, 
wool, binding-twine, and other commodities 
free, and to restore the former rate on tin 
plate, some of them would prevail, but that the 
Republican members of the Ways and Means 
Committee will not allow any such bills to 
come to a vote. In other words, the Reed 
McKinley faction know that bills to reduce 
the tariff would pass the House—and if the 
House, the Senate also—if they were put to 
vote, and they will refuse to allow the ma 
jority a chance for a vote. The Omaha J% 
says of this policy: ‘t There is no valid reason 
why eight men in the House of Representa 
tives should reuse to permit any change to be 
made in a Jaw which the popular judgment 
of the country does not sustain, particular'y 
inthe event of proposed changes coming 
from the Republican side of the House, as 
doubtless some will. If the Committee shall 
pursue the arbitrary course suggested as 
probable by its clerk, the effect upon public 
opivion is very likely to be unfavorable, and 
assuredly the Republican party would lose 
thereby.” 





Among the McKinley muddles that are 
coming to light day by day, one of the most 
interesting is that which grows out of the 
Worsted Bill, which was passed on the 9th 
of May last. The worsted people could not 
wait for the regular McKinley Bill to give 
them what they wanted. Nor could they 
rest content with the Sceretary 
Windom that worsted 
as woollen goods, although the Tariff Act of 
1883 had made worsteds dutiable at a lower 
rate than woollens. So they went to Con- 
gress and persuaded McKinley to pass 8 


decision of 


goods were dutisable 


special act for them in these words : 


‘* That the Secretary of the Treasury be and 
be is hereby authorized and directed to classify 
as woollen cloths all imports of worsted cloth, 
whether known under the name of worsted 
cloth or under the name of wors‘eds, or diago- 
nals, or otherwise.” 

It will be observed that this law does not in 
any way change the rates of 
lens or worsteda. 


duty on wool 
It merely says that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shail classify 
worsteds as woollens. What might be the 
effect of such a law if the Secretary of 
the Treasury were the classifying officer 
least doubtful, but he 
has nothing to do with classifications. Prior 
to the passage of the McKinley Admin- 
istrative Bill, the Secretary could take 
action in classifications on appeal from 


of customs is at 





collectors, an 


the 


wise; but even 


decisions of 


+) 
ellis 


power is 
from him now, and lodged with 
General Appraisers. Here is ‘* a pretty ket- 
tle of fish.” No 
importing worsteds prik 
McKinley 


have put in claims for the difference 


wonder that the 


ber, when the 
effect, 


between the worsted rate of the taritfof ISS8 
and the woollen rates in the same tariff, 
which difference is about 11 per cent The 
ease has been submitt dl Ju e La tne 
of the United States Cireuit Court, un 
d r the MeKivley Adm Sit we Ad The 
General Appraisers have wast wands 
of it, there beir wits 4 versy 
but merely a question “ It ks as 
though Uncle Sam were about to be muicted 
in a large sum for refunds again, but not so 
lurwe as in the hat-trimmingys case 

We are astonished to fh pew inder ar 
rest in Philadelpiia, of ail paces in this 
wor'd, on charges of smuggling carpet wo 
Such a case was on trial there on Saturday 
Che alleged culprit is J. Henry Schmodt, a 
woo! broker. He is charged with import 
162 bales of wool under invok eser 
ng the same as * catt] ait Which is fre 
of duty li w Was pas s hair 
by a custems examiner pamed Brearly, 
and the buik it was then sold to Thomas 
Doan & Ce. Mr. Do'an is President of the 
Manufacturers’ Cul Patadelphia, and is 
a tremendous high tart N The exa 
mination has not been concluded, a Mr. 
Schmidt is out on bail of $5,000, furnished 
by John Dobson, a carps snufacturer 
and another great high-tariff licht of the 
Quaker City. The Bost Tournai of ’ 
merce, commenting on the case, Says The 
probabilities are, if the allegations are true, 
that there are m than the nporter con 
nected with the af 3 allegations 





may not be true 


cy has told Editor 


Dingley that the recent advance in the price 


of carpets is not due to the increased duty 
on carpet woo], but to the fact that last year 
there was a glut in the carpet market and 


prices went down below cost and are now 
coming up to their normal price, and E litor 
Dingley has printed this statement in his 
newspaper, the Lewiston (Me ) Journal, Con- 
gressman Dingley ought not to deceive Editor 
Dingley with half-truths in this way. It is 
true that there was some overproduction of 
carpets last year, and that prices were un- 
naturally low. It is also true that the duty 
on carpet woo! has been raised from two 
and one-half cents per pound (which is equal 
to 27 per cent. ad valorem) to 32 per cent. ad 
valorem As 


ported. and none can be obtained without 


all our carpet wool is im- 
the 32 per cent. tax except by smuggling— 
which is an extremely hazardous under- 
taking—it follows that carpet-manufactur- 
pay 8 per cent. more for their 
wool than formerly. In addition to this 


ers must 
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advance in cost there area lot of new and 
embarrassing regulations in the McKinley 
Administrative Bill which have paralyzed 
the trade in Donskoi wools in the ports of 
Russia. Paralyzing foreign trade is the 
thing aimed at in both of the McKinley 
bills, as Congressman Dingley knows, and 
he ought to tell Editor Dingley so. The re- 
sult has been to make the actual cost of car- 
pets greater than formerly; so that while it is 
no doubt true that a small part of the recent 
advance in price is due to other causes, the 
greater part is due to McKinleyism and 
Dingleyism in the tariff. 





If ‘‘a cheap coat makes a cheap man,” it 
follows that a cheap coat must make a 
cheap child. in fact, the damage to the 
moral nature must be even greater in the 
case of the child, whose mind is in a plas- 
tic condition. We were consequently aston- 
ished to read the following statement in the 
Postmaster-General’s advertisement in Fri- 
day morning’s Philadelphia Press : 

‘** Little Gretchen coats (6 to 12 years) at $7.50, 
worth $10 at least.” 

If ‘‘little Gretchen coats” are really 
** worth $10 at least,” what right has John 
Wanamaker to sell them for the cheap price 
of $7.50? Does he not know that ‘‘ cheap 
and nasty go together,” and that ‘‘ this 
whole system of cheap things is a badge of 
poverty”? Why does he help to infect the 
rising generation with the pernicious notion 
that there is some advantage in getting a 
coat for $7.50 instead of $10? Does he not 
see that the proper thing for a Sunday- 
school Superintendent of the McKinley 
stripe would be to advertise in this way ?— 


** Little Gretchen coats (6 to 12 years) at $10; 
sold by ‘ cheap and nasty’ dealers at $7.50.” 





The Photographic Times exposes a piece of 
swindling in the McKinley Bill of which 
the photographers of the country are the 
victims. Albumenized paper under the 
tariff of 1883 was dutiable at 15 per cent. ad 
valorem. The article is not made in this 
country, and the photographers according!y 
indulged the pleasing hope that it would 
be put on the free list. To their as- 
tonishment it was reported by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means at 35. per 
cent. ad valorem. An agitation was started 
in the trade to prevent this increase of tax. 
Protests were sent to members of Congress 
in such numbers that the rate was reduced 
in the House bill to 25 per cent. ad valorem. 
In this form it passed both House and Se- 
nate. But inthe ‘‘Committee of Conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two houses” 
the duty on albumenized paper was raised 
to 35 per cent. ad valorem, and so it 
stands in the present law. When 
a similar trick was played in Conference 
Committee in 1883 with the duty on iron 
ore, Senator Aldrich explained, years after- 
wards, that it was done at the earnest so- 
licitation of Senator Mahone of Virginia, 
who was not himself a member of the Con- 
ference Committee. Perhaps Senator Aldrich 
will tell at some future time at whose solici- 
tation this trick was played with albumenized 
paper. Of course he knows. 











The great increase in pensions is now 
engaging the attention of the Committee on 
Appropriations at Washington. The 77i- 
bune’s correspondent says that the deficiency 
on account of pensions will be about $40,- 
000,000. This means tat the amount appro- 
priated at the last session to carry the Gov- 
ernment to the 30th of June next will 
fall short of the requirements by a sum near- 
ly equal to the surplus left in the national- 
bank depositorics by the Cleveland Admin- 
istration. It will be remembered that there 
was a colloquy in the House last summer be- 
tween Mr. Cannon, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and Mr. Dockery 
of Missouri on this subject. Mr. Docke- 
ry affirmed that the appropriations for 
pensions fell far short of the require- 
ments for the fiscal year under existing 
law, and he charged that the intention 
of the majority was to make a false show- 
ing of economy for campaign purposes. 
Mr. Cannon replied that a deficiency bill was 
aregular thing, and that, since there would 
be another session of Congress before the 
end of the fiscal year, no harm could come 
from leaving the subject open for further 
light. The additional light has come ina 
blazing way. The 7ridune’s correspondent 
continues ; 

‘**The appropriation for the last fiscal year, 
including deficiencies, was $106,000,0U0; and 
the appropriations for the current year, in- 
cluding deficiencies, will be $137,000,000, an in- 
crense of $31,000,000, of which, according to 
Commissioner Raum, about $25,000,000 will be 
paid to pensioners added to the roils by the 
law approved at the last session, and the rest 
to claimants whose pensions have been allowed 
or increased under prior laws.” 

If this is done in the green tree, what will 
be done in the dry ? 





The more the New Hampshire controversy 
is examined, the more clearly does it appear 
that it is a case for the courts rather than for 
the politicians. It is simply this: Under the 
Constitution and laws of the State as they 
existed on the 4th of November, 1890, what 
towns and wards were entitled to choose 
members whose names should go upon the 
roll when the new House meets? The 
strength of the Democratic position is, 
that they desire a judicial determination 
of the questions. Indeed, their _ first 
step was to submit all the facts in 
the case to E. Rockwood Hoar, Attorney- 
G.neral of the United States under Grant, 
and William G. Russell of Boston, and those 
eminent lawyers have just rendered an opin- 
ion which is fatal to the claims of the ‘‘if 
entitled ” set of men to seats, and holds that 
of the ‘‘classed towns” only those could 
legally elect members this year whose turn 
it was under the old act passed after the 
census of 1880. The result of this, as we 
understand it, would be to give the control 
of the House at the start to the Democrats. 
It is hard to see how the extra session can 
result in any other way than to aggravate 
the existing trouble, and many Republicans 
were opposed to having it called. The true 
way out of the difficuity would seem to be 
to get the controversy before the Supreme 
Court of the State—a course to which the 
Republicans should interpose no objection, 








as the bench is composed of members of 
their party. 





The Washington correspondent of the 
Tribune has discovered a ‘‘scheme” or ‘‘plot’”’ 
to unseat Mr. Thomas B. Reed in the next 
Congress, as soon as it meets, on the pretext 
that the good man was elected in his district 
by ‘‘wholesale bribery and corruption.” The 
correspondent says that ‘‘it is not diffi- 
cult to understand the meaning and pur- 
pose of this Democratic plot.” It may 
not be difficult for him, but for the rest of 
the community it is quite impossible. In 
fact, the story is incredible. We do not be- 
lieve there are a dozen Democrats in the 
new Congress who would not subscribe 
according to their means to keep Mr. Reed 
in his place. In fact, they all want him 
there, under the influence of that ancient 
and, we admit, barbarous instinct which 
at one time made men enjoy gla- 
diatorial shows and the consumption of 
primitive Christians by lions and tigers, and 
at a later period bull and bear-baiting, cock 
and dog-fighting. The coarser and more 
brutal a Democrat is, the more he desires to 
keep the poor ‘‘ Czar” in his place in the 
Fifty-second Congress. He wants to bait 
him, in fact, and trample on him, and pay 
him off; and ‘‘ flesh and blood,” as the Quaker 
said, ‘‘can’t blame him.” If there be a 
‘‘plot” or ‘‘scheme ” to get Reed unseated, 
depend upon it it has been concocted by 
some of the good Samaritans among the 
Democrats, men blessed with more than the 
ordinary share of the finer feelings of our 
nature. 





The relatively strong position of the 
banks of New York is shown by compari- 
son with the latest official statement of the 
Joint Stock Banks of London, dated August 
7, at which time these banks were fortifying 
themselves for the impending trouble due to 
Argentine speculations. The footings of 
the twelve Joint Stock Banks, the largest of 
which is the London and Westminster, 
show deposits £125,751,442, against cash on 
band and in the Bank of England £15, 493,- 
128. In other words, the reserve is about 
12 per cent. of the liability to depositors 
as against 25 per cent. here. The Bank of 
England itself keeps not more than 40 per 
cent. of the money of the other banks as a 
reserve against its liability to them. The 
Joint Stock Banks have, however, up- 
wards of £25,000,000 invested in consols or 
other securities believed to be immediately 
convertible into cash. Experience shows 
that even consols are liable to considerable 
shrinkage in a panic. 





It is fair to question the fidelity of a leader 
who has been acting as Mr. Parnell has been 
acting for the past three or four years. To 
pursue his own pleasure, for all this period, 
knowing well that discovery not only would 
discredit him, but might ruin the public 
enterprise in which he was engaged, was 
not the course of a faithful man. It was 
a poor return for the unlimited confidence 
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which the Irish people had reposed in 
him. In truth, it would not be vitu- 
peration to call it an act of treachery 
The controversy between the English and 
Irish, to which the affair has given rise, 
is not an academic dispute. If it were, 
the Irish might possibly get the best of 
it by citing numerous examp'es of un- 
concealei, upreprobated immorality among 
English pubic men. Unhappily, it is a 
dispute about a vressing problem of prac- 
tical politics. The question is not whe- 
ther the impunity some of the Irish propose 
to allow to Parnell can be matched by the 
impunity which the Engli+h have allowed to 
Fox, Palmerston, We lington, and others 
too numerous to mention. The question is 
whether any such impunity for Parnell at 
this juncture may not ruin the Irish cause 
or indefinitely postpone its triumph. By 
no endeavor can English cant be made to 
cover Irish folly. 





The Irish Home-Rule members of the 
House of Commons having committed what 
seems the immense folly of unanimously re- 
fusing to accept Mr. Parnell’s resignation 
of the leadership of the party, Mr. Glad 
stone has announced, in an admiteble letter, 
that he cannot maintain the old political 
alliance with the Irish party if Parnell 
remains in command of it. He wil proba 
bly, in that case, withdraw this winter 
from the House of Commons, and leave the 
Irish Home-Rulers to fight their own battl- s, 
The Liberal party in general undoubtedly 
approve of this view of the situation. Their 
chief organs declare without hesitation that 
if the Irish persist in their determination, the 
Home. Rule cause is lost for the present. Lord 
Salisbury will probably in that case dissolve 
Parliament while the catastrophe is fresh in 
the public mind, and win an easy victory at 
the pol's over the disheartened and confound- 
ed Liberals. The one ray of hope in the 
matter comes from the possibility that the 
vote of the Nationalist meeting is a compli- 
mentary one, simply, and that there is a 
secret understanding that, having received 
this testimonial, Parnell will, as of his own 
free will, retire from the scene. 





The conviction of Dillon and O'Brien by 
the Clonmel court was a foregone conclu 
sion, so that it cannot be said to have much 
political or other importance, The sentence 
is six months’ imprisonment, which gives a 
right of appeal; but the Jaw of conspiracy, 
as laid down in the Coercion Act, is such 
that nothing but a defect in procedure would 
make an appeal of any use, and the pro- 
cedure is so simple, even simpler than 
that of a court-martial, that errors in it 
are almost impossible. Mr. Balfour, who 
is evidently very angry with them for 
running away and coming to America, 
has been telling an audience in the 
North of Ireland that their flight was a 
sham, and that he could not have prevented 
it if he had so desired, as they were out ot 
bail. But this is a mere quibble. Thy 
could and would have been arrested, bad 
it been possible, on a fresh warrant tor 
some other offence. Nearly every Irish 








agitator commits offences by the half-dozen, 


under the Coercion Act, every week, and 
the question of prosecuting him in each 
case is decided on grounds of political ex 
pediency; so that Dillon and O'Brien might 
have been seized at any time before they got 
away, and, undoubtedly, would have been, 
had their intentions been known 


The question, whatis a ‘ political offence,” 
or an ‘offence of a political character,” 
which has been so much debated by the 
makers or critics of extradition treaties, has 
received an 
Bench in 

govern the practice, of English tribunals 
at least, hereafter. The 
of Castioni, a refugee 
ton of Ticino, in Switzerland, where he 
took part in the recent rising of the Libera!s 
There 
was a rush of the insurgents into the State- 


interpretation by the Queen's 
England which wil probably 
case was that 
from the = can- 


against the constituted authorities. 


house at Ticino, and one of the members of 
the Government was killed at the head of 
the stairway by a shot fired, nobody knew 
by whom, but Castioni was suspected. He 
fled to England, and his extradition as 
a murderer was demanded under the 
Extradition Treaty, and was ordered by the 
He then appealed to the 
Queen’s Bench on a habeas corpus, and he 
was discharged by that tribunal after an 


police magistrate, 


elabora’e discussion, both by bar and bench, 
of the 
character” as applied to offences under the 
English Extradition Act. John Stuart Miil, 
who took part in the discussion when the Act 


meaning of the term “* political 


was passed, defined a political offence as 


“an offence committed in the cours» of or 


to further civil war, insurrection, or politi 
cal commotion.” The counsel for the Swiss 
Government fought bard against this detini- 
tion, and contended that it must be shown 
Tv 


that the act constituting the offence, if 


any, was necessary or likely to promote 
the movement in which the person 
was engaged at the time of committing the 


offence. The Court finally held that a politi- 


cal offence was ‘‘ an act in furtherance of, 
or assisting in, a political rising or great dis- 
} ‘ 


pute as to which of 
the government o 
It was clearly shown f 


Federal 





the Swiss 


movement at Ticino was a movement of this 


vescription, and Castioni had no diffiicu'ty 
in showing that he had no knowledge of or 
spite against Rossi, the man who was Killed. 


But the judgment 
question how much of a ‘* movement,” or 
+} 


rising,” or ‘‘commotion” there must be to 


iv ne rain nhilie ? . > 
give offences against public order a‘* po 
} } > > >” TT? " , . es ifr TT; 

litical character. The insurgents in Ticino 


‘ 
I 
Deere . , = 
shown by the result, the 
» 
} 


numer 


were, as Was 
strongest and more us party in th 
State, and they rose against the neglect or 
refusal of the party in power to make the 


matter in dispute the subject of a referen- 





dum, or, in other words, to submit it to the 


p pular vo'e when requested to do so in the 


manner prescribed by the Federal Constitu- 


Suppose they had been a small and 
and that 


tion. 
comparatively insignificant bode, 
their movement had been hopeless from the 
beginning in the eves of all rational men 
Would the killing of amaninthe course of it 


po tica! character ” ? Suppose, 


have had a 
too, asin the Irish dynamite cases, the kill 
ing had been done in order to aid a pitical 
movement by simply terror: 
ment, though without ma ice against the par 
ticular person killed, would this have been 


‘**a political offence 


The scheme of Gen, 
the Salvation Army, for the relief and re 
veneration of the jowest class of ci! 


and tramps, appears to be meeting with a 


good deal of encouragement from Enogiish 
philanthropists, and subscriptions are com 
ing in towards the half-n on dollars 
which he asks for to start it It con 
sists simp!y in the transportation of the 
good-for-nothing portion of the urban 


a series of farms, some 


population to 


close by, others farther away, and some 


in the colonies, The ne'er do weels are to 


’ 


" ‘ - 7 
ucir Couaracter 


pxss from one to the other as t 
is improved and their capacity is developed, 
until the fully regenerated finally get to the 


colonies That the dregs of the city popula 





tien cannot be redeemed without s 
mendous «ffort on the part of the 
munity every bod admits. Whether any 
effort short of a general remoed g of 
the social organization WwW i suftles ~ 
the problem whict Crenera 8 s eX 
periment proposes to solv r! nitial 
difficultv he has to ¢ end w s ¢ 
ge ti f the I I ey { prepa his far a 
i Ther } as _— ‘ sla t) 
enable him to cons'ra t t ; wn 
people to ieay town 1 « what 
nearly all of them consider the most 
repu'sive Kind of Jlabor—work on a 
farm—and to keep them at it til! thew are 
improved. It would be easy ¢ ve 
hima chance at cI nas and paupers 
seeking pul c reilet but remains to be 
seen bow he « ad yet er ¢ tr of the 
sn incompetents, the crea rinv of the 
well -meanin g or blameless, with whom 
everything goes wrong, and who are al 
ways dependent on somebody for the means 
of livelihood. Wou!d it be possib'e to con 
demn them to association with the ordi- 
nary tramps and habitual criminals, who 
are really, as some one bas weil said, ‘* be- 


lated savages "—that ‘s, primitive men, relics 


of a vanished tvpe of humanity, born ou’ of 
date? The dis« ip ine of all these farms, too, 


would that of an army, and 


would call for far more fac ulty for com- 


mand than any military force, because it 
wou'd deal with a far more unmanageable 
class than soldiers ever are. Gen. Booth es- 
timates the number of 
United Kingdom at 3,000,000. 


proposes out of these to take charge of the 


ne'er-do-weels in the 
Sut he only 


out-of-works, drunkards, and _ harlots, 
There must be a million of these, if bis esti- 
mate of the whole number be correct. Look- 
ing at them, the old question again comes 
up—where is the administrative talent to of- 


ficer such a host? 
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CLEVELAND—AND HILL. 


THE announcement is made through various 
sources, all likely to be authentic, that Gov. 
Hill has reached the conclusion that the 
Democratic tide in favor of Mr. Cleve- 
land's renomination in 1892 is too over- 
whelming for him to attempt to resist it, 
and that the wisest course for him to 
pursue Is to go to the United States Senate. 
The Governor’s intimates say that he has 
been devoting much thought to the meaning 
of the recent elections, and has been examin- 
ing carefully the Democratic expressions of 
opinion in the West and South, as to the 
bearing which those elections have upon 
the question of a Presidential. candidate in 
1892. Ithas not been difficult for him to dis- 
cover that while there was very little in them 
which seemed to point to himself as a can- 
didate, there was a great deal which pointed 
directly to Mr. Cleveland. He could per- 
ceive distinctly that there was in all parts 
of the country a general and spontaneous re- 
cognition of the fact that the Democratic 
victory was the outcome of Mr. Cleveland’s 
famous tariff-reform message of 1887; but 
the most painstaking search failed to reveal 
anywhere, except in the columns of the But- 
Jer organ of 1884, signs of a belief that Gov. 
Hill had contributed anything to bring about 
the result. 

In view of this decidedly one-sided condi- 
tion of Democratic sentiment, the Governor 
is said to have reached the conclusion that 
the same hand of destiny which points to 
Mr. Cieveland’s unanimous renomination for 
the Presidency, points to a chair in the Senate 
for David B. Hill. We think he is sound 
in this conclusion. His term as Governor 
will expire next year, and the prejudice 
against third terms is so strong that he will 
not venture to encounter it by running a 
third time. If he dovs not go to the Senate, 
therefore, he must consent to go into pri- 
vate life. There are those of his admirers, 
we believe, who think that he has in him 
elements which may secure for him 
a Presidential nomination in 1896, or at 
some other date in the near future; but we 
are sceptical on this point. His chief re- 
commendation for such a nomination has 
been his alleged original sentiment, ‘‘ Iam a 
Democrat”; and while that has excited bois- 
terous enthusiasm among ‘‘ Jeffersonian De- 
mocrats” and in Tammany Hall, we have not 
been able to discover that it made much im- 
pression upon the country at large. It has 
been all that he had to oppose to Mr. Cleve- 
land's tariff-reform services, and its effect as 
arival attraction has been so slight that he 
himself has concluded to withdraw it. There 
is a possibility that it may develop into 
larger and more impressive dimensions in 
the future, and we therefore advise the 
Governor to keep it on hand for use in 
emergency. 

The retirement of Gov. Hill will leave the 
way for Mr.Cleveland’s renomination entirely 
unobstructed. No man can foresee what may 
happen between the present time and the 
meeting of the National Democratic Con- 
vention in the spring of 1892. What we wish 
to call attention to now is, the position which 





Mr. Cleveland holds before the country 
to-day. It can be said with absolute truth 
that he is his party’s unanimous choice for 
the Presidential nomination at the moment 
when that party is at a higher point of popu- 
lar strength than at any previous time since 
the war. There cannot be found, from one 
end of the country to the other, a single 
Democratic newspaper or a single Democra- 
tic leader or politician whose opinion is worth 
a moment’s serious consideration, that does 
not say that the recent great victory, 
amounting to a political revolution without 
parallel in the history of the country, is 
so directly traceable to Mr. Cleveland's influ- 
ence as to be literally his personal triumph. 
No public man of this generation has more 
conclusively demonstrated his right to be 
called a leader of bis party. He has led it 
against its own will, and at the temporary 
sacrifice of his personal interests, to a higher 
and stronger position than its most sanguine 
members ever dreamed of its being able to 
occupy. 

It is easy to see, as we look back over 
the field today, that more has been gain- 
ed for the country by Mr. Cleveland’s 
defeat in 1888 than could have been 
gained by his election by what would 
necessarily have been a narrow majority. If 
he had succeeded in that contest, the Demo- 
crats would have been made so timid by their 
narrow escape from defeat that they would 
have been over-cautious. Nothing that they 
could have done or left undone could 
have helped the cause of tariff reform a 
hundredth part as much as the phenome- 
nal blundering of the successful Re- 
publicans has helped it. Mr. Cleveland, 
by the boldness and self-sacrificing character 
of his famous tariff message, startled the 
whole country into a more thoughtful consi- 
deration of tariff questions than years of 
ordinary discussion could have brought 
about. He did not quite accomplish the 
miracle of so far educating sixty millions 
of people upon the tariff in a_ brief 
Presidential campaign that enough of them 
would vote, against a deeply rooted prejudice, 
to reélect him; but he came very near to 
doing so. He got a popular majority of 
nearly 95,000 to come to his side. Then the 
Republicans came into power, and, by their 
partisan blindness, cupidity, and reckless 
defiance of public rights and public inte- 
rests, showed the country the wisdom of 
what Mr. Cleveland had said, and gave, 
so clearly that the simplest mind could 
not fail to comprehend it, an object-lesson 
upon the chief principle of his political 
creed, that the tariff was nothing but a tax, 
and that unnecessary tariff duties meant un- 
necessary and burdensome taxation. This 
elementary truth in political economy has 
been mastered so firmly by the American 
people that it can never be forgotten, There 
will, we may rest assured, be no step back- 
ward on that point. 

Great as we believe Mr. Cleveland's ser- 
vice to the country will prove to have been 
from the point of view of wise economic 
legislation, there is another and even higher 
benefit to be found init. He has set to the 
youth of the country an example of courage 





and honesty in political life which will be of 
incalculable value. He has demonstrated that 
courage and honesty are not only admirable 
qualities, but that, in the phrase of the prac- 
tical politician, they ‘‘ pay ” better in the long 
run than all others known to politics. It is 
before the stupendous popular success se- 
cured by the display of these qualities that 
Gov. Hill, one of the most expert practical 
politicians of modern times, has been forced 
to bow and retire with scarcely a handful 
of followers to show for his eight years 
of indefatigable and inexhaustible schem- 
ing and working. There is not a pro- 
fessional politician in either party to-day 
who would not rejoice to have behind him a 
popular support like Mr, Cleveland’s, and 
there is not one who has anything approach- 
ing it. Mr. Cleveland risked his political 
fortunes upon his faith in the intelligence 
and honesty of the American people, and 
his victory will raise the standard of politi- 
cal morality in America for generations to 
come. 


THE FOREIGN ENEMY. 

WeE have already several times recently 
complained of the cruel way in which our 
high-tar ff friends treat the human under- 
standing. Some of the demands they have 
lately made on it have been barbarous in the 
extreme. That a bigh tariff does not raise, 
and is not meant to raise, prices, but 
to lower them; that the McKinley Bill 
does not raise prices, and that the story 
that it does is a Democratic lie; that if it 
does raise prices it is a good thing, because 
high prices promote human happiness wlile 
low prices lower human character, e. g., ‘A 
cheap coat makes a cheap man ” (B. H.); that 
the foreigner pays our customs dutics out of 
his own pocket; that the increase of price 
which follows increase of duties is not 
caused thereby; that manufacturers are 
able to pay higher wages by having the 
market value of their goods diminished ; 
that the profitableness of international trade 
is a question of language ; that money may 
be made in it by trading with people who 
speak Spanish or Portuguese, but not with 
people who speak English or French; that 
nevertheless we now lose tens of millions of 
dollars in trading with Cuba and Brazil, but 
donot mind it in the least, but keep on trad- 
ing just the same; e. g., ‘‘ We lost $41,000,- 
000 in Cuba, from which our imports were 
$52,000,000, and to which our exports were 
only $11,000,000. Forty-one millions is a 
pretty large sum to lose in one island in a 
single year. In the Republic of Brazil we 
lost $51,000,000; our imports from Brazil 
were $60,000,000; our exports to Brazil were 
$9,000,000 ” (J. G. B.)—all these, we say, 
are demands on the human intelligence 
which no merciful man or party ought to 
make, 

The latest draft of this kind is the proposi- 
tion—of which great use was made in the late 
canvass, and which the Republican press is 
now using largely for defensive purposes— 
that the sorrow of foreign nations over the 
passage of the McKinley Bill, and their joy 
over the defeat of its authors at the late elec- 
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tion, indicate hostility to the American peo- 
ple. Of all the medieval ideas wita which 
the high-tariff brain is stuffed, this is proba- 
bly the most mischievous, All over Europe, 
from the fall of the Roman Empire down to 
the discovery of America, the foreigner was 
considered by the bulk of the community a 
national enemy, no matter in what guise he 
came. He mostly came, it is true, for pur- 
poses of robbery and murder, but his malig- 
nity when he came for purposes of trade was 
considered hardly less doubtful. For what 
was his design in trying to trade with other 
countries than hisown? Simply to get hold 
of their gold and silver and take it away to 
bury it in the ground in the pot in which, 
in those days, he kept his bank balance. Ac- 
cordingly, he was looked on as little less than 
a marauder, and many royal ordinances 
were passed to discourage his coming, cr, if 
he did come, to prevent his getting away 
with the gold. 

This view of international relations has 
died out in every variety of intellect except 
the tariff intellect. There it holds its own 
firmly. That you can trade profitably with 
a foreigner, or that a foreign trader can be a 
harmless, friendly person, is something which 
this type of mind steadily refuses to believe. 
The modern philanthropist er theologian ex- 
pends his rhetoric on it in vain. He may 
talk as much as he pleases about the march 
of science, about steam, electricity, ether, 
human brotherhood, and the parliament of 
man; his audience is sure to fly in alarm if 
a foreigner appears laden with goods for 
purposes of exchange. 

Let any one who thinks that in saying all 
this we are dealing in extravagance or bur- 
lesque, ask himself why we consider the re- 
joicing of the English over the popular 
condemnation of the McKinley Bill a sign of 
hostility. Is it not because they want io sell 
us cheap goods in exchange for some of ours? 
Why did they lament over its passage? Was 
it not because they thought it would reduce 
the quantity of cheap goods they could sell 
us? Can there be anything more medieval 
than the notion that a man who desires to 
sell you cheap goods is necessarily an 
enemy? Suppose a man were to apply this 
doctrine te our domestic trade, what 
would his friends say? Suppose that when 
a drummer from Massachusetts offering him 
cheap cottons, or from Pennsylvania offer- 
ing him cheap Wanamaker clothes, or from 
Chicago offering him cheap hams, entered 
his office, he was to receive him revolver in 
hand, and drive him forth with execrations, 
as having designs on his property or domes- 
tic peace, would not his family sorrowfully 
apply for a commission de lunatico? In the 
more enlightened portion of the modern 
world, joy at the prospect of being able to 
sell us goods, and sorrow over the discovery 
that we have decided to place our orders 
elsewhere, is considered a sign of amity and 
good will, in so far as it is considered as an 
indication of any moral condition whatever. 
A desire to ‘‘ do business” with a man is 
everywhere now among civilized men taken 
as a compliment, although when mani- 
fested too freely, as in the case of the 
book agent or life-insurance agent, it may 








become annoying. But, owing to the 
curiously twisted condition of the high-tariff 
mind, to the American protectionist the 
sight of a foreigner coming to trade inspires 
the same sort of fear and hate as the ap- 
pearance of Capt. Cook excited in the breasts 
of the Hawaiians. 


THE POPULAR VOICE IN THE ELEC- 

TIONS. 
FuLu returns have been received on the 
Congressional vote in nearly all the States, 
and an examination of them reveals much 
that is instructive for politicians and stu 
dents of politics. The great general fact 
which the figures from all the States show, 
almost without exception, is that thousands 
of Republican voters stayed away from the 
polls. They were too much dissatisfied with 
the conduct of their own party to vote for its 
candidates, but they were not sufliciently 
dissatisfied with it to vote with the Demo 
cratic party. This is the genera! showing of 
the official figures. In some of the Western 
States there were many Republicans who 
were too indignant to be merely passive in 
their anger, and who voted with the Demo 
crats. This was notably the cause in lowa 
and Illinois. We will take for examination 
the total Congressional votes of four typical 
States, New York and Massachusetts in the 
East, and Iowa and Illinois in the West, as 
being best calculated to disclose the nature 
of the popular verdict upon the tariff ques 
tion. 

The full returns from the thirty-four Con 
gressional districts of New York State are 
now at hand with the exception of the Demo 
cratic vote in the Thirty-tirst District, which 
will not materially affect the grand total 
We have estimated it in the table at 12 600 
The figures for all the other districts are otfti- 
cial: 
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The most impressive fact brought out by 


these figures is that the Democrats dave car 














ried the State by a majority of 88,623. This 
surpasses anything they have ever had 
except the extraordinary majority given to 
Mr. Cleveland for Governor in 1882. In 
this, as in the other tables which follow, 
we have made the comparison with the 
Congressional vote of 1888. Ordinarily 
the fairest comparison would be with 
the vote cast on the last preceding ‘‘ off 
year.” But the vote at the Congressional 
election of 1886 cannot be taken as a basis 
for comparison with the vote of 1800, for the 
reason that the tariff issue played a very 
small part in that contest. By comparison 
with the vote cast in a Presidential election 
there is danger of an erroneous impression 
being made because of the fact that there is, 


; re igi 
in all elections on other vears, a great fa 


off in the total vote of both parties Lhis 
should be borne in mind in examining the 
tables. In running the eve down the columns 
of the New York table it will be seen at a 


glance that the Democrats this vear have in 
nearly every instance come much nearer to 
polling the vote castin ISSS than the R 
licans have. W ben we reach totals, this fact 
comes out with startling clearness. The total 
vote of both parties this vear is 929.123 
against 1.215 401 im ISSS. Here is a total 
falling off of 286.278 votes The total Re 
publican vote this vear is 213.834 smaller 
than that of ISSS, while the total Democratic 


vote is on’y 72,444 smaller Ip other words, 


nearly the entire missing vote can be traced { 

the Republicans. In 1SS8S8 the Republicans had 
a majority of 52,767 on the Congressional 
vote. This has now given place to a Demo 
cratic majority of $8,625. If there be any 


comfort for the Republicans and MecRKinley- 


tariff advocates in these figures, thev ar 
welcome to it 
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It wi!! be seen that the total vote this year 
is 260,798 as compared with 328 588 in 1888, 
a falling off of 67,790. Of this loss no less 


than 52 580 is upon the Republican side, the 





Democrats having come within about 15,000 
of their vote in the Presidential year. 

When we go West, however, it becomes 
apparent that thousands of Republican 
voters of that section have burn d_ their 
bridges and gone over to the D.mocratie 
The following table of the Iowa dis- 
tricts shows this fact unmistakably : 
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IOWA, 
| 1890. 1888. 
District. | SS ae 
| Dem, | Rep. | Dem. Rep. 
_ -| a 1 
e| 17,322 | 16,394 | 17,256 18,130 
21,041 | 13,8%7 20,876 15,842 
1¥,458 | 19 688 | 16.872 21,457 
18,438 16 852 >| 16,630 18,852 
18,153 17. 858 16,937 14.447 
17,073 15,634 17.181 18,009 
14, 256 16,821 | 13,027 14,424 
18.86 1,008 18,212 129.07 
18,605 | 17,318 | 16,686 20,380 
al 17,139 | 18,307 | 15,496 20 864 
Rl wccccce. 14,066 "15,945 15,213 21,472 
 aascahuitepleabasior’ Steet see, See eee = 
| | 1d 
Total....| 196,287 | 188,557 | 184,384 212,084 


1888—Democrats....... 1 Repub!icans.,..,..... 10 
1890—Democrats....... 6 Republicans....... coe 5 


It is apparent at a glance that the total 
vote here is almost equal to that of 1888, 
being only about i1,000 less. When the 
Republican votes of the two years are 
compared, it will be noticed that that of 
this year is 23.477 less than that of 
1888, while the Democratic vote of this 
year is more than 11,000 greater than 
that of 1888. In fact, in every district ex- 
cept two the Democrats have gained upon 
their vote in the Presidential year. There 
were few Farmers’ Alliance votes in this State. 
The tariff issue was pressed more directly and 
systematically in Iowa than in any other 
State, through the efforts of the Reform 
Club of this city, and the result is the most 
convincing proof possible of the importance 
to the Democratic party of educating the 
people on this subject. 

The Illinois table, in an almost equal de- 
gree, illustrates the facts brought out by 
that of Iowa : 











ILLINOIS, 
1890, | 1888, 
a eee ‘ |— ae 

Dem. Rep. {| Dem. | Rep. 
21,796 22,235 22,607 26,553 
17,383 6,750 10.051 12 s6u 
20,60 17,933 | 21,295 23.671 
19,*35 19.173 | 19,755 22.78 
9,604 15,845 | 10,018 20,077 
13,517 17,028 | 11,903 18,139 
10,374 12 946 ll, 41 10,380 
17,496 16,794 17,454 PO. 596 
15,427 14,480 | 14,400 16,871 
15,576 16,194 | 16,165 18.824 
18,334 | 17.461 | 17,580 10,657 
20,804 13,336 | 21,958 16,628 
20,051 15,946 | 21 3t4 18,450 
16,670 1 ,448 16.7410 18,570 
19,010 18,428 | 17,204 19,897 
17.47% 15,957 17,742 17 O87 
16,700 | 9 861 10,3%5 14,775 
16,279 14,529 | 16,167 16,151 
18.410 12,613 18 6é 15,616 
16,273 17,50 17,186 19,005 
Total...) 343,041 808,537 329,472 357,139 
1888—Democrats...... 7 Republicans.......... 18 


1890—De.nocrats...... 14 Republicans.......... 6 


Here we have a total vote 35.023 less than 
that of 1888, ard a Republican vote of 48,602 
less, while the Democrats have made a gain 
of 18,569 upon their vote of the Presidential 
year. The Republican loss is practically 
uniform throughout the State, while the 
Democratic gain is regular and large—excep- 
tionally large in the ten farming districts. 


LIBERALITY TO PASTRY COOKS. 
WE are assured by Macaulay, whose infor- 
mation was equally unhesitating and positive 
on all subjects, that the chief recipients of 
literature not otherwise in request are the 





* Farmers’ Alliance candidate, 4,271, 





pastry-cooks. Thus he tells us that each 
week Major Scott, whom Warren Hastings 
unfortunately selected as his counsel, pro- 
duced a new pamphlet which found its way 
into the hands of those useful members 
of society. On this point we shall have no 
dispute with the great essayist. We shall 
assume that his knowledge of the needs of 
pastry-cooking was complete and _ well- 
grounded; and, taking it for granted that 
the necessities of the business are the same 
to-day, we propose to show that the pros- 
pect of supplies is exceedingly promising, 
especially at the hands of the Government 
of the United States. 

For many years a standing topic for trite 
jesters has been the agricultural reports, 
with embellished pages that suggest a picto- 
rial account of the possessions of Jacob, 
when the flocks conceived before the rods, 
‘‘and brought forth cattle ringstreaked, speck- 
led, and spotted.” Aithough this publica- 
tion may origipally have been designed, in 
part, at least, to answer the ends of the culi- 
nary art, it has been diverted to other uses. 
It is seldom seen in the great centres of cook- 
ing. {t is chiefly distributed by the bagful 
among rural constituencies as a souvenir of 
support in the past and an incitement to loy- 
alty in the future. Having ponderously 
performed this function, it lies for a time 
neglected on the table, and is ultimately uti- 
lized in kindling the winter’s fires. 

Perhaps more useful from the point of 
view of cookery is the Congressional Record. 
While its distribution is not so strictly rural 
as that of the agricultural reports, it is, 
probably for that reason, still less read, and 
the amplitude of its pages renders it pecu- 
liarly available for pastry. It is a preg- 
nant illustration of the cloying effect of ex- 
treme verbosity on the public taste. There 
was a time when the reports of Congression- 
al debates were widely perused. But the ha- 
bit of reading speeches in Congress, together 
with the abuse of the leave to print essays 
never delivered, has taken from the discus- 
sions the flavor of controversy and argu- 
ment which once awakened the public inte- 
rest and whetted the public appetite. 

Without going through the list of publica- 
tions, scientific and political, from which 
supplies may be drawn, we may come at 
once to a new department of pub.ic printing, 
which may be described as that of Unknown 
Law and Unknown Tongues, To ward off the 
eager approach and competition of the scien- 
tific, we may say that this department is not 
within the domain of antiquarian research 
or of speculative prediction. Its unknown 
quality is simply and strictly unknowable. 
It need, therefore, excite no feeling beyond 
the temporary repugnance which such an 
announcement may naturally arouse, until 
the demonstration of the hopelessness of in- 
quiry compels acquiescence. 

The first publication in the new depart- 
ment is entitled ‘‘ Extra-territorial Criminal 
Jurisdiction and its Effect on American 
Citizens.” It was re‘erred to the Committee 
on Printing on July 25, 1890, and on the 
14th of the following month was reported 
and ordered to be printed. As published, it 
forms a document of only forty-five pages, but 





it is all available for the purposes of cookery. 
Beginning with the topic of libel, it lays down 
the following luminous rule: ‘‘ The writer 
or publisher of a libel, in circulating his 
libellous paper abroad, does not commit a 
second offence ; circulating being the pur- 
pose of publishing, circulating and publish- 
ing are united to causal relationship. The 
circumference of the circulation of a ma- 
licious libel may only be regarded as a mea- 
sure of the degree of maliciousness of the 
libeller, and, in consequence of that, referred 
to itin limiting the punishment.” Passing by 
the discussion of other rules, we find the con- 
summate application of the various jurisdic- 
tional principles worked out in the treat- 
ment of the German Dynamite Law. At 
the outset, the author declares himself to be 
an advocate of codification in the following 
manner: ‘‘ Since emanation of her organic 
criminal statute-book (in 1871), Germany has 
indulged in continuous special legislation on 
different matters brought under criminal as- 
pect. By such action, so contrary to Ger- 
man method of scientific systematizing, Ger- 
man criminal legislation, past 1871, lost its 
rational coherence and systematic connec- 
tion, That is the curse of all inorganic 
legislation.” Following this is an exposition 
of the vicicus characteristics of the German 
Dynamite Law, but its full enormity is not 
laid bare until the end of the treatise, which 
concludes as follows: 

‘Take tor instance the following case: 

l return, on a visit trip, to Germany. There 
I meet two Germans, whom 1 knew in St. 
Louts, but who were bitterly opposed to me on 
account of political or private or business rea- 
sons. 

They denounce me and swear: 

“We met this man every noon at the table 
of Tony Faust in St. Louis; at the Ist January 
we overheard him at such 0} portunity be- 
speaking with other ones, we shall be able to 
identify, the plan of perpetration of a dyna- 
miie crime,” 

I would have to answer, that I remember 
very well to have often met those two witness- 
es at the table of Tony Faust in St. Louis; that 
I was there at the Ist January, too, with two 
gentlemen, and that we had a pleasant dinner- 
talk, perhaps we chatted about some dynamite 
affair in an innocent way; but we did not plan 
any perpetration, etc. — 

Now, what can I do, if those two witnesses 
swear? 

1 am not able to produce those two gentle- 
men with whom I chatted a: the Ist January; 
they were tradesmen; one has gone to Mexico 
—-I don’t know where there—and the other one 
bad disappeared to Canada, 

With the aid of two Pinkerton detectives, 
to be appointed for that pury;ose here by the 
German secret police, every offensive German- 
American returning to the mother country 
can be indicted on the ground of section 6 of 
the Dynamite Law. There are people, and 
especially Pinkertonians, that swear to any- 
thing desired of them, 

I should think the United States would do 
better not towait for the actual appearance 
of such a case, but to prevent rts eventuality. 


The publication of this treatise is full of 
promise—for pastry-cooks. 


THE PROPOSED BRIDGE OVER THE 
ENGLISH CHANNEL. 
AT many different times since 1802, when Mat- 
thieu, a French engineer, submitted to Bona- 
parte, then First Consul, elaborate plans for a 
tunnel under the Engii-h Channel, plans for 
effecting a ‘“‘dry land” connection bet ween the 
island and the Continent have occupied the at- 
tention of English and French engineers and 
statesmen. In 1856 M. Thomé de Gamond, 
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after careful geological investigations, com- 
pleted plans for a tunnel to be bored by sink- 
ing shafts through islands, artificially con- 
structed in the line of his proposed tunnel, and 
driving to the right and left after the manner 
of tunnelling on land. This scheme was re 
ferred toa commission, by order of the Em- 
peror of France, but appears to have gone no 
further. Many engineers have thought it im- 
practicable to tunnel through the Channel bed, 
and have proposed various kinds of submerged 
tubes. Mr. Bateman, an ex-President of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, proposed to solve 
the difficulty by means of a cast-iron tube, 
thirteen feet in diaiaeter and four inches thick, 
laid in sections of ten feet inlength. Otherde- 
vices have been suggested by those who have 
thought a tunnel of any kind offered too many 
difficulties to be overcome. M. Boutet had a 
rather wild scheme for an iron bridge, which 
was carefully investigated by the late Empe- 
ror Napoleon and was warmly supported in 
France; but a little observation showed very 
clearly that the flexibility of iron rendered 
any such project a vain hope. 

In 1882, John Fowler, the well-known Eng- 
lish engineer, asserted that the objections to 
either bridge or tunnel were so great that they 
were never likely to be overcome, and argued 
at length in favor of his alternative, ‘‘ huge 
floating railway stations,which would traverse 
at a high rate of speed the distance between 
the English and French coasts.” This plan of 
transporting trains on ferry-boats had been 
embodied in a bill ten years before, and, after 
being approved by the Commons, had been 
killed by the Lords. Mr. Fowler’s re-urrection 
of the plan seems to have had no resuit. Sir 
Henry Bessemer’s attempt to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of Channel passengers by means of a 
swinging saloon centrally placed in a large 
steamer, was interesting as an experiment. 
Unhappily, the steamer proved so unwieldy 
that on her trial trip, in May, 1875, she de- 
molished about one hundred feet of the Calais 
pier. 

The relieving of sea-sickness, however, has 
never been the first object of those interested 
in these enterprises. The vast trade that was 
carried on between England and the East, for- 
merly, when the profits of the undertaking 
depended on speed of transportation, took its 
way through France, Mt. Cenis, and Italy, and, 
by ship, from Brindisi to the east coast of the 
Mediterranean. Since the construction of the 
Gothard line, however, the trade has been di- 
verted from the French road to the shorter 
roue which lies through Holland, Germany, 
and Gothard, The danger tbat France would 
be cut off completely from tnis trade was still 
more increased by the construction of the 
astern railroad extension to Salonica and 
Constantinople. To save for themselves any 
real share in the through traffic, French rail- 
roads, by the lowest possible rates, by a has- 
tened forwarding of goods, by abolishing or 
lessening transfers, by hghtening duties, and 
by other means, must offer to shippers induce- 
ments that will compensate for the disadvan- 
tazes of a longer route. Any artificial or arbi- 
trary means, however, would surely csuse a 
rate-war which would entail ruinous los-es to 
the railroads. A dry-land connection, there- 
fore, with England, which would make possi 
ble a through trade without transfers of goods, 
and would guarantee the traffic to France, is 
looked upon by that country as of the highest 
importance. Merchants and consumers of 
England have scarcely less to gain, as the im- 
proved transpor.ation facilities would increa-e 
trade and lower prices. 

It was these cons.derations which led England 











in 1876, after the geological investigations of 
Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins had demonstrated the 
practicability of successfully boring through 
the chalk beds at the bottom of the Channel, 
to enter into negotiations with France, by 
which it Was agreed that the tunnel between 
the two countries should be built. A company 
was organiz d, $400,000 in France and $300,000 
in England were expended in preliminary 
work, and arrangements Lad been made for 
boring 2.5 miles from each coast, about a fifth 
of the whole distance. In the meantime, how- 
ever, a perfect storm of opposition bad been 
It was ar- 
gued that England’s supremacy was largely 


aroused in conservative England. 


due to her insular position, and anything that 
tended to lessen her insularity was a blow at ber 
future peace and prosperity. Lord Dunsany 
published in the Nineteenth Century, for March, 
ISS2, an article in which he quoted the opin- 
ion of **a high military authority,” well known 
co be Lord Wolseley, that, in spite of the most 
careful precautions, in spite of the most skil- 
ful devices for flooding or blowing up the 
tunnel in time of danger, a possibility wou'd 
always exist for a bold adventurer to surprise 
the posts controlling the tunnel, and hold open 
a road for the invasion of England by ali Eu- 
rope. 


A paper war ensued: every journal and 


magazine in England argued the pros and 
cons, It was a question between commercial 
advantage and military security, real or fan- 
cied. The fears of England were thoroughly 
aroused, and, with a change in the Govern 
ment, came a change of policy. On April 3 
1882, the Board of Trade ordered the Channel 
Tunnel Company not to proceed with further 
boring. 

Fraoce, however, undismayed by the failure 
of the tunnel scbeme, almost immediately set 
about devising means for bridging the Chan 
nel. The Zeitung des Vereins Deutscher 
Eisenbahn-Verwaltungen for the 20th of Sep 
tember last gives an account of the origin of 
this latest undertaking, and the plans that are 
proposed, In 1887 Admiral Clou 
Marine, succeeded in interesting in plans for a 
f Creu 
zot, Mr. Schneider, and the ex-President of the 


é, Minister of 
bridge the director of the iron works « 


it, who 


acquired a name by the part he took in the work 
of the Suez and Panama Canals, as well as the 


Institute of Civil! Engineers, Mr. Hersent 


two English engineers, Jobn Fowler and Ben- 
jamin Baker, who had become well known by 
their building the Forth bridge. 
men believe they have proved the practica- 


want 


TY 
These g 


e 
bility of a steel railroad bridge; and, to carry 
out their plans, the Channel Bridge Company 
was organized in England, and, on Decen 


noer 
8, 1889, received a charter from the Frencl 
Minister of Public Works According to this 
plan the bridge will take the path indicated by 


the shortest 
and the least depth, and runs from Fol} 


ikestone 
in England toa point near Cape Gris Nez i 


nature, wh:ch combines distance 





France. This line is about 9 miles in 
length, and hes over two shallows which will 
lighten greatly the labor of erecting the piers 
These two shallows lie approximately in the 
niddle of the Channel, and over them the 
water basa depth of only seven to eight me- 
tres, Thespace between the shallows and be 
tween one of them and the English coast has, 
too, only a depth of twenty-four to twenty- 
seven metres, but between the other and the 
French coast, for some distance, the Channel 
bed lies nearly fifty-five metres below the sur- 
face at flood-tide 

Toe bridge proper will rest upon huge metal 


crossbeams of 100 to X”) metres span; the crose- 
beams will be supported by metal piers, which 


will, in turn, rest upon foundation piers of ma- 





_ 
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sonry. These foundation piers are to be built 
in caissons so arranged that they can be float- 
ed from the shore to the desired spot and there 





sunk to the ground, which will have been pre 
viously carefully prepared. The height of the 
foundation piers will be fifteen metres above the 
surface, and on each of them are to be erected 
two cylindrical metal pier-, forty metres high, 
and on these finally will rest the main beams 
of the bridge platform. 
height will be sixty-one metres and at flood 
tite fifty-four metres. The bridge platform 
will have a breadth of eight metres for two 


At ebb tide the clear 


tracks, each 15 metres wide, To avoid all pos- 
sibility of slipping, and to obtain as much re 
sistance as possible to the wind, the rats will 
be grooved. To satisfy any opposi ion to the 


plan on grounds of military expediency, 4 


means has been devised by which, case of 
of the 


made impassable; moreover, in case of neces 


in 


war, One or two spans bridge can be 


sity, the whole bridyre could be readily destroy- 


ed by ironclads) The undertaking is almost 


unprecedented in its vastness It ts calculated 
that the weight of the bridge will be 
S50 OOO tons, that 

172,000,000, and that 


Ae 


about 


the cost will approximate 
ten to twelve vears will 
be needed for the completion of the work. 

As yet this bridge exists only on paper and in 
the minds of a few engineers However, the 
of Public 


agreement with the Catinet, 


French Minister Works has, by 
appointed a com- 
mittee, under the leadership of Messrs, Schnet- 
der and Hersent, to investigate the plan, and 
in France the undertaking appears to be on the 
road to success The danger again threatens 


from England. The Daily Telegraph says 


‘“* The plan is very fine, but it nnecessary 
to ask whether a further pursuit it will re- 
pay the pains, as Er gland will never give her 
consent. We need neither bridge nor tunnel 
to connect our island with a mainland, bristling 
with soldiers, especially with a country whose 
irritable and adven'urous people bave stood op- 
posed to us in bitter hostulity for a hundred 
years past, and are not even now reckoned 
friendly to us 

It indeed, much to be dcubted whether 
men like Lord Wolseley, whose latest fear, if he 
be correctiv reported, is that civilized nations 
are 


isu 


of 


is, 


to be shortly driven from Burope by in- 
vading hordes of Orientals, or a people which 
believes that its high position among the na- 
tions of the world would be destroved by a 
tunnel, can ever reconcile themselves to any 
plan of a dry-land connection between their 
island and the mainland. Of the great ad- 


van @ in increased facilities for trade and 





lessened discomfort to thousands of passengers 
annually ‘silver streak” in 
misery, there can be, however, not the slightest 
question. 


who eross the 


‘BEAU AUSTIN” AT THE HAYMARKET. 
Lospoy, November 4, 1890. 


Ir is a p'easant theory of Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, the author of Blind” and 
** Judah, ” that the English stage cannot be re- 


** hoodman 


deemed from mediocrity until the play-going 
public cease to assign a secondary position to 
the dramatic author, and to be indifferent to 
the literary and intellectual side of his work. 
But Mr. Jones argues too exclusively from his 
own experience: when this literary side does 
exist, it is readily recognized, and the author 
receives his due prominence, It is, for ex- 
ample, the fact that the authors of * Bean 
Austin” are Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson and 
Mr. W. E. Henley, which made the first per- 
formance of that play, at the Haymarket The- 
atre, yesterday evening, the most important 
dramatic event of the London winter season, 


ot 
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lt is true thet, even if the play had been but 
a new creation by an ill-appreciated dramatist 
the occasion wouid still be noteworthy, since it 
marks a new departure in modern London 
stage management. During the last year or 
two ihere has been in the English press much 
discussion of the theatre and all things theatri- 
cal, Present evils were then attributed princi- 
pally to actor-managers and long runs. The 
only practical outcome of all the excitement 
was a determination on the part of Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree, one of the most conspicuous among 
the actor-managers, to devote Monday eve- 
nings in his theatre—the Haymarket—to new 
and original plays, even if the piece given dur- 
ing therest of the week was enjoying a phe- 
nomenal success. By doing this the manager 
could encourage the British drama, which, it 
is said, Janguishes because young dramatists of 
talent, often of genius, have no hope of getting 
their work accepted and having it properly 
tested; while the actor would provide himself 
with wider scope for his powers and escape 
the pitfall of mannerism into which long runs 
but too frequentiy precipitate him, This 
scheme cannot be too bighly commended, 
Moreover, it is but in keeping with Haymarket 
traditions, for even in Hazlitt’s time it had 
been the immemorial practice in this theatre 
to bring out every season a number of new 
pieces, good, bad, or indifferent. One can only 
regret that Mr. Tree’s capacity as actor falls 
so far short of his generous ambition as mana- 
ger. Yesterday evening was the first of these 
Mondays, and this is why the occasion in itself 
was notable, 

Far more interest, however, centres upon the 
work of Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Henley. It is 
a refreshing novelty to see a modern English 
play in which manner is as carefully consider- 
ed as matter, and artistic effect is preferred to 
melodramatic morality. Only the other day, 
Mr. Rider Haggard explained, with feeling, 
that he objected to a proposed English Aca- 
demy of Letters, because in it men who 
thought chiefly of style would find no place for 
those who were all for matter and spirit ! This 
is the attitude that prevails in the dramatic 
world. Whatif the English of Mr. Jones be 
that of a bagman (I am using the English ar- 
gument, and therefore the English word)—is 
not his ethical meaning fine? What if Mr. 
Herman Merivale’s blank verse be atrocious, 
does not his ‘* Ravenswood” serve as the reason 
for another series of beautiful Lyceum pictures? 
But one was certain beforehand that Mr. Hen- 
ley and Mr, Stevenson would both cheerfully 
sacrifice ethics and meretricious sensational- 
ism rather tran that perfect form without 
which there can be no true work of art; and in 
this respect ** Beau Austin” was no disappoint- 
ment. 

The plot is simple. Thescene is laid in those 
Georgian days, as Mr. Henley says in his Pro- 
logue, 

- — style still breathed a faint and fine per- 
of old-world courtliness and old-world bloom: 
When speech was elegant and talk was fit, 

For siang had not been canonized as wit; 

When manners reigned, when breeding had the 
ant Tnescuinemeiis ladies first of all; 

When Grace was conse ous 0 its gracefuiness, 

And Man—though Man!—was not ashamed to dress. 
A brave formali y. a measured ease, 

Were his—and hers—whose effort was to please,”’ 

Beau Austin, a very prominent type of the 
time—to be exact, 1820—is, as the title explains, 
the hero of the play. Six months before it 
opens, he, then quite an elderly beau, had, 
after the fashion of his kind, seduced a young 
and beautiful girl, Dorothy Musgrave, of a 
good county family. He had then at once de- 


serted her, But the six months find them back 
again at Tunbridge Wells, the scene of his 





conquest and her fall. She has not, however, 
yet met or heard from him when, in the first 
act, an old lover from home, John Fenwick by 
name, follows her to the Wells to orfer himself 
in marriage. His honest, devoted love so 
touches her by the contrast with the baseness 
of her other lover, that in her desire to be true 
to him whom she can now never marry, she 
tells bim the story of her frailty. He easily 
guesses the name of his unworthy rival, and 
determines to have his life. But Dorothy 
confesses her love for the Beau, and Fen- 
wick promises, for her sake, to forego 
his revenge, as he has already lost his happi- 
ne‘s. More than this, so great is still his own 
love that he resulves to save her from dis- 
grace. He goes to see Beau Austin, whom ke 
does not know, and +o eloquently appeals to 
his generous heart, which the world’s code of 
honor has not totally destroyed, that the Beau 
is moved and prevailed upon, for the first 
time in his long career as roué, to repair his 
fault. He hastens at once to the girl he has 
wronged—the last, as he a little before 
boasted, of many victims—and asks her to 
honor him with her hand. But Dorothy re- 
fuses ; thanks to him, she is no longer worthy 
to be the wife of any gentleman ; his repara- 
tion is too tardy; it should have been made six 
months sooner. The Beau, penitent and hu- 
miliated, learns too late the greatness of the 
love he has forfeited, and pleads for pardon at 
least, even if she will not accept his hand. 
Now, in the meantime, Dorothy's younger 
brotber, Anthony, whom she cared for as a 
child, and over whose education she watched, 
and who is now an officer in the army, has 
come down from London to Tunbridge. He 
has just celebrated his twenty-first birthday, 
and is full of his responsib:lity as head of the 
family. The pocr boy learns quickly enough 
how heavy this responsibility is. He hears 
from Barbara, the maid, of his sister’s dis 
grace. He is at once for challenging the Beau, 
but John Fenwick interferes, and he promises 
to await the result of the Beau’s visit. When 
Dorothy tells him there is to be no marriage 
because she will none of it, he refuses to be- 
lieve her, and swears to her he will kill her 
lover or perish himself. Foreseeing this, the 
reformed George Austin had arranged to leave 
not only Tunbridge, but England immediately. 
But under royal orders to attend the Duke of 
York, then at the Wells, that very afternoon, 
his going must be postponed till the morrow. 
To prevent the challenga, sinee he has promised 
Dorothy never to meet her brother in mortal 
combat, he seeks to spread the rumor of his 
proposal and the rejection of his suit. Unfor- 
tunately, Anthony does not bear it in time, 
and, knowing from his sister of her seducer’s 
proposed departure, he appears before him just 
when he is in attendance on the Duke of York, 
aud insults him. When the Beau pays no heed 
to the insult, Anthony strikes bh m in the face. 


There is a tremendous sensation on the Pan- 
tiles, where this scene takes place. And then 
the Beau, faithful to his promise and ever a 
gentleman, explains to his Royal Highness 
and the assembled company the situation so as 
to reflect ridicule upon himself, and yet make 
his acceptance of the challenge so given seem 
even more ridiculous, He has been, he says, 
refused by Miss Musgrave ; he then has pre- 
sumed to make advances through her maid. 
But ‘tthe maid derided, the mistress denied, 
and now comes in this very ardent champion 
who publicly insults” bim. Dorothy, over- 
whelmed at his generosity, throws herself at 
his feet and tells him to do with her what he 
will. The Beau, in an agony at this public 
exhibition of affection, raises her quickly and 





presents her to the Duke as Mrs. George Fred- 
erick Austin, and the curtain falls, The plot, 
it will be seen, simple as it is, is dramatic, and 
has many good, and a few powerful, situa- 
tions, 

Where the excellences are many, it is best 
to point out the defects at once, and it must be 
admitted that there is one very serious blemish 
in the construction of the piece. This is the 
utter improbability of the chief incident upon 
which the plot turns, That a man of Beau 
Austin’s life and character should suddenly be 
led into the path of virtue by the Quixotic ap- 
peal of a young man who is an utter stranger 
to him, would be simply impossible off the 
stage. His rdle of seducer was as much a part 
of his character as Beaw as foppishness in dress, 
And this, it must be remembered, was very far 
from being the first affair of the kind in which 
he had been engaged. ‘‘If I had married 
every lady by whom it is my fortune—not my 
merit—to have been distinguished, the Wells 
would scarce be spacious enough for my 
establishment,” is his boast in the text. His 
theory of love is also best explained in his own 
words: 


“Ts not love a warfare? Has it not rules? 
Have not our fair antagonists their tactics, 
their weapons, their place of arms? And is 
there not a touch of—pardon me the word !—of 
silliness in one who, having fought and having 
vanquished, sounds a parley and capitulates to 
his own prisoner? Had the lady chosen, had 
the fortune of war been other, ’tis like she had 
been Mrs, Austin. . . . You know the 
world.” 


I quote these two passages because they il- 
lustrate so admirably the accepted theory of 
gallantry in those late Georgian days, into the 
spirit of which Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Henley 
have so thoroughly entered. But both were 
left Gut by Mr. Beerbohm Tree, less from pru- 
dishness, I fancy, than from the realization 
that they can but add weakness to a scene al- 
ready sadly lacking in strength, 

The last act also could be much improved. 
The introduction of a speechless Duke of York 
reminds one too forcibly that he is there mere- 
ly for the convenience of the dramatists whose 
puppet he is; the machinery here is just a lit- 
tle too apparent. Artistic effect is always les- 
sened when the artist takes us into the secret 
of his methods. 

But if the Beau's reform could be believed 
in, if the presence of a mere royal automaton 
could be forgiven, there would remain nothing 
but praise. The play is well constructed; it 
bas plenty of action. The characters are well 
defined; they live, and are not mere puppets 
like the unfortunate Duke. There is no at- 
tempt to teach a moral lesson—what a happy 
gulf between a Dorothy and a Nora! And 
this is no small merit now that dramatists and 
actors in England are so mightily concerned 
with the ethics of the stage. There is no de- 
sire to give expression to personal predilec- 
tions or fads. ‘1bhe authors are not fired with 
the fever of molernity, nor are they ambi- 
tious to figure as fin-de-siécle experts. They 
have confined themselves to their business as 
writers of a play, and have not sought to do 
the work of the scientist, the missionary, or 
the pbilanthropist. Having laid the scene 
seventy years ago, they realize the life of that 
time so naturally and anobtrusively that, 
clever as is Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s stage reali- 
zation, the play never degenerates into a mere 
fashion-plate or picture-book of a bygone age, 
as do but too many Lyceum adaptations from 
the past. 

But, best of all is the dialugue: racy, witty, 
polished, it has the true literary flavor, which 
in the average modern English play is con- 
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spicuous by its absence. It might be almost 
too polished for the careless talk of to-day, but 
it is in perfect keeping with that Georgian 
era ‘‘when speech was elegant.” There are 
many passages which, in their expressive 
simplicity and musical use of words, are de- 
lightful examples of Mr. Stevenson’s style, for 
here his share in the work is unmistakable : 

‘“* Anthony, I bave tried to be a good sister,” 
Dorothy says to her brother, when urging him 
not to seek a duel with the Beau ; ** I brought 
you up, dear, nursed you when you were sick, 
fought for you, loved you. Think of it, think 
of the dear past, think of our own home and 
the happy winter nights, the castles in the 
fire, the long shining future, the love that was 
to forgive and suffer always,” 

And throughout, there is this same touch, 
this same charm. To compare John Fenwick's 
love-making with similar scenes in ‘* Judah” 
would be a useful literary lesson for Mr. Jones, 
The dialogue between Dorothy and the Beau 
where she rejects his suit, is a triumph of 
literary art. And the wit is as delicate and 
refined—too refined, almost, for audiences 
whose tastes have been coarsened by Gaiety 
humor and music-hall jokes, 

It is much to Mr. Beerbohm Tree's credit 
that the play was so well put on the stage. 
Though very uncertain whether he could give 
it more than two performances, not a detail 
was neglected. Costumes and scenery alike 
were thoroughly studied and correct in every 
particular, It is to be regretted that the Hay- 
market company were not better fitted for 
their task. A poor play well done is to be pre- 
ferred to a good play indifferently rendered. 
Mr. BKeerbohm Tree was capital as the Beau 
in certain scenes, He is an actor greater in 
experiment than in achievement, one who bet- 
ter understands the masquerader’s than the 
player’s art. He has made his way to the first 
rank in his profession by his versatility in 
costume. But it was not merely the brocaded 
dressing-gown, the ruffled shirt, the high-col- 
lared coat that made his Beau; it was the 
courtliness, the manner, the self-complacercy 
as well. As long as be was the genuine Beau, 
who, by being the perfect gentleman, realized 
the noblest ideal of his age, he was unques- 
tionably good. But as the penitent he re- 
lap:ed into his favorite sentiment, while he 
seemed as little convinced as his audience of 
the Beau's penitence. Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, 
unfortunately, does not understand the first 
principles of her art; she cannot even ma- 
nage her voice, nor has she sufficient personal 
charm to make up for her feilings. Her Doro 
thy was as unconvincing as Mr. Tree's peni- 
tent Beau. The scene between them which 
should have been the most powerful in the 
play, was tame and weak, As for the other 
characters, Mr. Fred. Terry, who is excellent 
in farce, madea sad prig of John Fenwick. 
Mr. Brookfield was not without bumor as the 
Beau’s confidential valet; while Mr. E!mund 
Maurice, as Anthony Musgrave, was more ef- 
fective in his swaggering than in his serious 
moments, BK. 


REFORM OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ED- 
INBURGH, 
EDINBURGH, November, 189). 

I FInD the University of Edinburgh at the 
present moment in a situation of great concern, 
buoyed with hopes and anxious with fears as 
to the movements which are contemplated to 
the end of lifting its methods out of the old 
traditional ruts, and broadening and strength- 
ening its aims. Not the least of its hopes is 
that of opening its doors to women, a consum- 
maation which, so far as I have talked with the 








professors, is not to meet with great obstacles, 
rhere is more or less instruction now given 
under circumstances which recall the relations 
of Harvard College to the ‘* Annex.” 
seem likely with us, as it is made evident to 
one not an officer of instruction, to end in mak- 
ing the ** Annex” a dependent college of Har- 
vard University. That the ‘‘ Annex” will 
long remain an institution of separate instruc- 
tion I cannot believe, for a husbanding of pro- 
fessional strength will inevitably, I hope and 
expect, create an autonomy for it as a woman's 
college, distinct in organization, but more or 
less conglomerate in methods with the general 
department of arts in the University. It seems 
likely, from what I observe here, that the half- 
way expedient of a distinct college for women 
will be abandoned, and that the sex will be ad- 
mitted on the same standing to the curriculum 
of the men. 


These 


Parliament has instituted a commission to 
make all these changes in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and this body is now sitting here. Its 
President is Lord Kinnear of the Court of Ses 
sions, and it embraces men so well known as 
Sir William Thomson, Dr. Blackie, and the 
Earl of Elgin. The only officer of the Univer- 
sity in their number is Prof. Butcher of the 
Greek depariment, and one of the movements 
which may be consummated is the displace- 
ment of Greek, in some degree at least, from 
I have 
before mea large mass of documentary pro 
jects and recommendations which from time 
to time during the last half-year have been 
adopted by the Senatus of the University, as 


its dominating position in the past. 


suggestions to the Commission, 
have been giver 


These papers 
to the public through the 
In additiou to this they have called 
expert testimony, kept private, from the Eng 
lish and Continental universities; and as there 


press, 


happens to be here at this moment a repre- 
sentative of the American system, be has been 
asked to submit to their examination. It is 
represented that the American university sys- 
tem, as exemplified in Harvard, has much 
more of correspondence with their traditional 
ways and future intentions than they find to be 
the case with the systems of other countries 
They bave on their staff a considerable repre- 
sentation of those acquainted with the methods 
of England and Germany, arising from years of 
study at Cambridge, Heidelberg, and else 
where; while they bave mainly depended on 
their study of the Harvard catalogue and re- 
ports for what they know of the American 
system, Sir William Muir, the Principal, bas 
depended, I percaive, in some respects upon 
what he bas learned to have been the observa- 
tion of Sir Lyon Playfair during his numerous 
visits to Massachusetts. Sir Lyon, it will be 
remembered, was the representative of Edin- 
i aud I 
read a few days ago, as preserved in the 


burgh at the jubilee of Harvard in 18S, 
University library, Harvard's congratulatory 
Latin, which was sent on parchment to Eiin 
burgh when they cb erved their three-bun- 
dredth anniversary. I have not in Britain 
been so well satisfied with our own scant Ame- 
rican antiquity as when 1 have thought how 
this great Universi y is scarcely s xty years 
older than we are at Harvard; nor have I felt 
a solider confidence in our stability than when 
l recollect that the charter of 1 50 for Harvard 
which hangs in my room at home, and which 
is to-day in operation, outdates the funda- 
mental law of this chie est though the young- 
est of the Scotch universities, 

I suppose there are to-day in the under- 
graduate department of Harvard University 
some 1,300 students—I have not seen this 


year’s cata’ogue; and I learn that there are 


here about SOO. 
American world not far from SOO graduates 


We are putting upon the 


every year, much the largest part of whom 
are loval sustainers of their Alma Mater, form- 
broad 
country, and keeping themselves alert to the 
interests of theis college. There seems to be 
nothing like it here, and 1 have heard the 
officers express regret at it Their lack of a 
dormitory system, or, as they call it, a reeiden- 


ing themselves into clubs in all our 


tial system, seems to have something to do 
with accounting for this inertia. The migra- 
tory disposition of the Scotch is another ele 
The habit with the scions of their lead- 


ing families of going to Oxford and Cambridge 


ment, 
has perhaps still more to do with it, he sys 
tem of brotherhood through clubs des not 
seem to be quite so hearty as with us, and there 
ean be no doubt that such warmth of affiliation 
serves in no small degree in cementing the gra- 
duate’s affection for his college They are be- 
ginning to be aware of this here in cousider- 
ing the endowments from personal benefac- 
tions as they actually are and as they wish 
they were, 


When one looks round the vard at 





Harvard, he sees in University Hail, | think 


builtim ISi2—I bave no chance to verify my im- 
pression—the evidence of the last pecuniary as- 
sistance which the State of Massachuse!ts gave 
to Harvard College; and the Commission now 
charged with bettering the Scottish univer- 
sities could do nothing except that the Briti.b 
Parliament bas backed their 
grant to give their judgment 
acts are private, it will not be Known 
judgments are for a year or more to come 
The pecuniary aspect is indeed the chief ob 
stacle to the perfection of a intended 


ny 
In the Department of Arts, for in- 


scheme, 
stance, there are now eighteen professors, the 
instruction of only seven of whom is necessary 
to attain a degree It 
versity Senatus that these seven « 


is the wish of the Uni- 
asses of sul- 
jects should be increased to twenty-six, and of 
this number fifteen are to fall within the De 
partment of Arts The eighteen chairs, as 
now constituted, have an income of about 
£13,000, of which £2,200 comes from Parlia- 
mentary grants, and of the remainde 
endowments Vield 45,8), while the student's 
fees give double that amount, or about £7,200, 
in another way of se seven 
chairs whose instruction is necessary to a de 
gree, cet AS.KN) of the total income, while 
those not necessary get £5,000 But the dis- 
crepancy is much more marked when we find 
that of the former 45,\%), there come £6,000 
in fees, while only 4000 1s derived in this way 
out of the other £5.00 You can understand 
from this, then, that when [ asked the other 
day, ‘Is the siz2 of your cla-ses apportioned 
in any Way to the attractiveness of the pro- 
fessor’s lecturing ?’ 1 got the answer, ‘* Nota 
bit ° Those whose lecturing is necessary toa 
degree get the large classes ; and great giftsin 
imstruc'ion are necessary to secure a small 
class with the other professors. It is manifest 
that this is not making professional talent tell 
for all itis worth. The highest income among 
the necessary chairs in art is £ 


1,500, that of the 
professor of mathematics ; the lowest is £575 
(moral philosophy), while that of engineering, 
the chief of the non-necessary chairs, has only 
£600. The hoped-for changes involve the 
equalizing of salaries ; and if there is no fall- 
ing off in fees, the fifteen professors of the new 
staff will only receive £578 apiece, while £1,000 
is thought to be the minimum that is desira- 
ble. Edinburgh is considered a much more ex- 
pensive place for a professor to live in than is 
either Oxford, Cambridge, or the other Scotch 





University towns, This is estimated to arise 
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from the fact that Edinburgh isa favorite resi- 
dence of people with large incomes and no bu-i- 
ness or professional occupation. It is said that 
£700 or £800 will go as far at the other uni- 
versities as £1 000 here. 

The fees now are collected by the professors 
themselves. They look in the future to their 
being turned into the coffers of the University 
for the treasury to deal equitably with them. 
There are no more urgent advocates of this, I 
find, than the most favored professors under 
the existing methods; and with the strong re- 
gard for vested interests which obtains in 
Britain, they can well afford to be advocates, 
No one ventures to intimate that ary of the 
existing occupants of tue chairs will be sub- 
jected to reduction of pay, Their successors, 
as one by one they come into office, will be en- 
rolled under the new conditions, To make this 
change and give to the much increa-ed staff 
equitable pay is going to demand a large in- 
crease of pecuniary resources, The Senatus 
reckon, as their published papers show, that an 
annual £4,000 of increase will be required, and 
the capab.lities of the Commission in furnish 
ing tli. increase will necessarily be the mea- 
sure of the new development. 

Insteud of the seven classes of studies that 
are now competent to lead a student to his de- 
gree, it is proposed to have twenty-six. Ihave 
heard a British East Indian say thai when you 
hunt the tiger, itisrare sport, but not quite so 
exhilarating if ‘he tiger takes to hunting you. 
In the present curricuium tbe studies hunt the 
student. There is little freshness a: d vigor, it 
is to be feared, beneath the trammels ot the old 
methods, The young blood of Scotiand is long- 
ing '0 hunt the tiger, and to enjoy the ex- 
hilaration of a hap'ul, all-round deveiopment. 
One is surprised to find, for instance, that there 
is not a singie chair of history, in any proper 
sense, in all the Scotch universities, either at 
Edinburgh, G.asgow, St. Andrews, or Aber- 
deen. All thatthe hampered youth of Scot- 
land get here at Edinburgh is what little is in- 
cidentally sbaken off the shouiders of the pro- 
fessor 0} constitutional methods in a law course. 
It is proposed now to have a hundrei hours of 
instruction in this depariment during the col- 
lege year, and this is to be accomplisbed, as the 
proposal is, by adapting the present chair to 
larger duties in hisiory, and by aduing two or 
more additional insi: uciors, 

l have been surprised to find how little is 
done even in instructing in tueir own Scot- 
tish bistory. To the rest of the world the 
stories of the clans are thought to be remark- 
ably interesting, but there is nothing better for 
the younger students than what Scott left them 
in his‘ ‘Tales of a Grandfather.’ They hand 
you this book in all the shops, Iinquired the 
other way at four of the bookshops if there 
was sucb a thing as a history of Edinburgh for 
a child, which I cud send to a youngster 
across the sea, ‘* There is no such book,” they 
answered; but une of the booksellers, when I| 
told bim that in Boston | could find him two or 
three justsuch books respecting that city’s his- 
tory, awoke to the idea and added, ‘* Capi- 
tal ;roject! Never thought oi it tefore; there 
shall be one.” I said the other day to the 
Chairman of this Universities Commission ina 
private interview, when | was explaining how 
much we aid in instructing in history, that I 
marvelled there was so little of it here, aud 
that such a story as their own Scottish annals 
afforded ought not to be neglected in im- 
planting an interest in history in the early 
days of their youth. ‘‘Come to Boston,” I 
said to him, ‘* and ten to one you will be asked, 
as many other eminent men have been, tospeak 
to crowds of children, filling the Old South 





Church. You shall take a Scotch subject. 
Take the battle of Dunbar; tell its story ; follow 
the shipload of Scottish prisoners which Crom- 
well sent from that stricken field to Boston; 
piciure them as outcasts In a strange communi- 
ty; tell how they banded together for mutual 
help, and how their blood is some of our best 
blood to-day, and how the ‘Scots Charitable 
Association’ which they there tormed in 1652, 
is to day the oldest charitable organization tor 
mutual benefit in the Uni'ed States, and one of 
the most prosperous, You will have, I promi-e 
you, an interested audience.” 

If I can judge from the dearth of juvenile 
literature on Scottish history which 1 find in 
the shops, there would be nothing like the 
same interest here, evoked in a similar way, 
in the same c.ass of the community. 

JusTIN WINSOR. 


THE INLAND SEA OF JAPAN. 
NaGaSakI, October 12, 1599. 
For fifty days I have ‘“‘gone to and fro in 
Japan, and walked up and down in it.” No, | 
have walked little. A man-power sulky can 
be hired for sixty-five cents a day, so that I 
cannot afford to walk. Among mountains, 
where paths are too steep for a jinrikisha, I 
have been carried by three men in a kago. 
Last of all, embarking at Kobé for Shanghai, 
1 find my crowning mercy in the Inland Sea. 
it is an old saying, and as true as old, that sea- 
travel is pleasantest near land and land-trave! 
near water: Ambulatio prope aquas, naviga 
tio prope terras amoenissima, This truth bas 
grown more aud more clear while skirting the 
north coast of the ».editerranean, from Cadiz 
to Constantinople, and so on, calling at all 
Levantine ports, even to Alexsndria, as well 
asin a similar navigation of Swiss, Italian, 
and American lakes, and along the Island ot 
Hawaii. In all the-e fairest scenes of land and 
deep combined, there are points at each of 
them where the actual visien transcends all 
memories of the past and ail anticipations of 
the tuture, Sober second thought will, bow- 
ever, give preéminence over all to the Inland 
Sea of Japan. What is it? If words or pic- 
tures could tell, it were foolish, indeed, to ad- 
venture to these farthest shores washed by the 
farthest sea, Nevertheles-, it iseasy to specify 
some salient features in this great wonder of 
Japan, and to note some of its superiorities, 
‘The Inland Sea has more islands, it may be, 
than have ever been counted. The ques ion 
there at once arises, ‘* What is an island?” 
The international commissioners who divided 
the islands in the St. Lawrence, when cvon- 
fronted with this question, decided to call 
no'hing ri-ing above water an island which 
bad not a tree on it as high asaman. Accord- 
ing to this definition, hundreds of rocks in the 
Iniand Sea, like Rock Dunder near Burlington, 
on Lake Champlain, erch many times larger 
and more } icturesque, and sometimes all velvet 
with moss or low herbage, are not islands. In- 
dubitabie islands, however, are everywhere, 
Before, behind, and on every hand they 
enwheel us round, Sometimes they hedge up 
our way so that we are land-iccked, Anon 
they open a path for us where we least look 
for it. G:eek scholars are reminded of the 
gates of Olympus which Homer descr.bes as 
unfolding of their own accord when the 
chariot of Juno approached. Tourisis from 
Minneapolis think of rides up an «levator in 
Pillsbury’s mill,where they seem ready to dash 
against the ceiling, and are startled to seea 
tra,-door unclosing to speed them on their up- 
ward way. 
The Inland Sea, at orce both Bosphorus and 
¢ 





Archipelago, stretches 400 miles from Kobé to 
Nagasaki. It is so narrow or so i-landed that 
in all that distance steamers are never out of 
sight of land, and usually hug some shore so 
closely that they are near enough for distinct 
vision, At one point the broad water narrows 
to 600 feet. We have in full view weather- 
beaten dark houses with white gables, groves, 
terraced hilis, here tolerant of culture to the 
very top, and there torn by torrents till they 
look like the variegated recks of Dakota Bad 
Lands, Wecan even discern the jinrikishas 
coursing along the Tokaido, the seaside high- 
way; and the wayside chapels on many an 
eminence. But verdure is the most surprising 
feature. This greenness is due partly to a 
rainiall twice as great as that which gives 
Ireland her emerald, partly to a semi-tropical 
latitude where some crops are always green, 
and partly to spade and garden tillage as well 
as profu-ion of fertilizers, which, leaving no 
corner of the land untouched, and ‘ deraci- 
nating all savagery,” render vegetation luxu- 
riant and exuberant. Accordingly, no epi- 
thet so well befits the landscapes as verdurous 
—walls, as it were, of Milton’s Eden, The 
shades of green, too—shade unperceived still 
softening into shade—are more multitudinous 
than elsewhere. 

Cities of l cal celebrity, and hence fleets of 
junks, are often met with. But sampans 
are abroad on every wave, in quest of fi-h, 
at night, with each a solitary torch. No 
waters yield so many varieties of fish as the 
Japanese, or in more exhaustiless harvests. 
W heresoever the carcass is, eagles gather. The 
fishermen are more numerous because no more 
than one-tenth of the soil in Japan is under 
cultivation, and its people are perforce largely 
ichthyophagous—a greater percentage, it is 
said, than anywhere else. They even eat 
whales, Hence it comes about that the Inland 
Sea is populous, yes, crowded with fi-hermen, 
who give it everywhere an intense buman in- 
ierest. Their little life, the build of their 
craft, peculiar oars, sails, crews (usually a 
family—man, wife, and child), flash on us at 
every turn. The frailty of their craft makes 
us watch them the more. 

The shores, nowhere low, are often moun- 
tainous, or formed by foot-hills showing moun- 
tains beyond ; green range behind range, with 
biue heights towering further inland, every 
one witb a sky-line un que and all its own, 
But, on the whole, the Inland Sea would lose 
its cardinal charm if it lacked islands. Tbanks 
to islands, voyagers enjoy surprises every 
hour and oftener, till they are dazzled and 
druvk with beauty. Many are cones, regular 
as Vesuvius aid sometimes as gray. Others 
are pyramids, but most are as fantastic and 
grotesque as anything that can be seen in Ja- 
panese paintings. One rock island, at least, 
shows a natural bridge, or rather a Gothic 
arch, piercing it through from side to side, 
which to the eye is as regular as the nave at 
Coiogne, and so large as to be seen through 
when miles away. The triumpuval arch of 
Napoleon at Paris the French call the Arch 
of the Star, because avenues radiate from 
it in every direction like the rays of a 
star. The Inland Sea abounds in such stars— 
central points frum which perspectives di- 
verge towards every quarter between files 
of islands which seem ra: ged just where they 
afford the most of surprise and pleasure. 
Few islands are near the sea level; some rise & 
thousand feet, and many are balf that height. 
Their summits, and, indeed, those of the main- 
land, are knife-edged. At all events, they are 
described by Shakspere so much to the life that 
one is ready to think he was a Japanese: & 
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‘* blue promontory with trees upon it that nod 
unto the world and mock our eyes with air.” 
No feature is so ; eculiarly Japanese as such a 
fringe of trees cresting a bheignt, or a solitary 
tree at its very acme. The island coves, and 
hamlets, and ravines opening into inmost re 
cesses, are additional attractions. But for isl- 
ands so studding it and so grouped, a voyage 
through the sea of Japan might be as m -noto- 
nous as that through Lake Superior. As it is 
the half cannot be told about it. if every sin- 
gle fea ure could be enumerated, no fraction of 
a beholder’s impressions could be reproduced 
any more than an idea of the Lady Olivia’s 
beauty could be gained from its inventory 
item by item. J.D. B. 





Correspondence. 
ANTI-McKINLEY PEDLARS, 


To THE EpiIToR oF THRE Nation: 

Str: Just before election in this State, there 
was noticed an unusually large number of tin- 
pediars circulaung among the farming dis- 
tricts, These men were a little different from 
the ordinary run of pedlars; they were bright 
and intelligent, wore gocd clothes, drove sleek 
horses, smoked gocd cigars, and seemed anx- 
ious not so much to seil their wares as to 
bring them to ‘he notice of the farmer and bis 
family. Their sales were slight, but their 
spirits seemed to be not in the least dampened 
thereby. They would go from iarm-house to 
farm-house, tie the horse to the fence, and 
come in with an armful of tinware. They 
never talked crops or politics, but confined 
themselves to begging people to buy tinware, 
When remonstrated witb for charging such a 
high price, they admitted the price had ri-en: 
tin pans and cups ani dippers, it is true, used 
to be sold at such a figure, but they positively 
couldn’t think of selling them at that figure 
now. In fact, they were offering these same 
pans and pails at a ruiously low profit to 
themselves; there was really nothing in it for 
them. 

‘* What has raised the price?’ asked the 
farmer. ‘‘ The McKinley Bill,” answered the 
yediar, in hushed tones; ‘“‘ we are very sorry, 
very sorry, indeed, but positively we are not 
making more than a bare living cur-elves; we 
don’t understand the bill, never did bother 
about politics, don’t care a snap who is elected. 
We ocly know that in our business we have to 
pay more tor t nware, and of course have to 
charge you mure fora dinner-pail or bread-pan 
than last year. Can’: sell you any tin? Sorry. 
Good day.” Thus these amiable, engaging 
emissaries of trade went on, working township 
after townshbiv; cheerful and industrious, pay- 
ing their bills promptly, and rever colliding, 
After election they disappeared as sud ienl, as 
they came. But there was an ominous falling 
off in Repubiican votes in the territory they 
had covered. 

And now the Republicans claim that these 
suave and loquacious people were no true tin- 
pediars at all, but wicked Democrats in dis, 
guise. Maybe they were; but at any rate they 
succ-eded in educating the farmer by u-ing 
the tip-pa'i as an ol ject-lesson. With true 
pedagogic skill, the word ** tariff” was ‘‘ deve 
loped” in a way that would have delighted 
Pe-talozzi’s soul, The farmer, lise the child in 
the kindergarten class, when ailowed to see, 
feel, and tandle the object, acquired a ‘* vivid 
and last.ng concept” of the word. Like a good 
little boy, he learned bis /esson thorou, hty, 
and, when called upon at the polls, recited it 


The Nation. 


with startling effect. It does not matter much 
who his teachers were, but tu must be conf: sed 
that, from a scientific point cf view, they were 
adepts in stannic and bucolic psycho oy 


E. L. M. 


SoutH Cuicaco, November 14, 1899, 
A NICE QUESTION, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE Nation: 

Sir: In the article on the Pa‘ti-on victory in 
your issue of November 13, you make the fol 
lowing statement: ‘‘ The most contemptib.e 
figure in this c:mpaign has been cut by the 
Phila elphia Press, a Republican organ of this 
State.” 
the Press an injustice? It is generally recog 


Are you not unintentionally doing 


nized to be a straight-out, hide-bound party 
organ in this State, and is expected to uphold 
everything that the party managers introduce, 
through thick and thin. The Evening Tele 
graph, on the other dand, has been a paper of a 
diferent sort. 
backbone politically, it has had the repu' ation 


Though not possessed of much 


ot being on the rigbt side in considering ques 
tions of decency or morality; but it seem. un- 
just to the /ress (of which nothing was 
expected) to say that its attitude in this late 
campaign has been more contemptible than that 
ot the Evening Telegraph. Throughout, the 
Telegraph has ignored and refused to assist 
the work of the Lincoln Independent Commit- 
tee, which was badly in need of a belping hand 
from a Republican paper; but on the day 
after election it published the enclosed edito- 
rial, which takes identically the same posi- 
tion as was occupied by the Independents 
Moreover, during the latter part of the cam- 
paign the 7elegraph day after day published 
in one column, editorials inveighing agains 
the provisions of the McKinley Bill, and in the 


next others urging the necessity of voting for 
Delamater lest bis defeat might lead to the re- 
peal of that biil. The idea suggested by this 
course was that the Teleyraph expressed its 
own sentiments in the first column, and rented 
out the second to Andrews and Cooper for 
their tariff bugaboo articles. Is not this more 
contemptible han the attitude of the Press? 
Very truly yours, Turo. J. Lewis. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 19, 1890 


THE MICHIGAN BALLOT-LAW, 


To THE EprTror oF THE Nation: 

Sir: In your article ** Kallot-Reform in the 
Elections,” in your issue of yesterday, it seems 
to me that you have overlooked the fact that 
in this State (Michigan) we voted tor the firs: 
time under a new law, providing booths and 
The election 
by the Democrats of theentire State t 
a gain of six and perhaps seven Congres-men, 


tickets furnished by the State. 
‘ket and 
giving us eight or nine of the entire eleven, 
was certainly a great surprise to politicians as 
well as to the rank and file of all parties; but 
whether the re-ult was attributable in any 
raarked degree to the new meihat of voting, | 
am not sufficiently informed to sav. 
Y urs truly, Gro K Dantrers 
SraytTox, Micw., Novemper C1, 1890, 


MAYNE REID AND FENNO HOFFMAN 





lo THE Eprror or Tre Nation: 

Str: In the recertiy pob ished memoir of 
Capt. Mayne Reid by his widow, there i 
printed at length as Ais work a poem entitled 
** Monterey,” beginning: 

“ We were not many, we who «tood 
_ Be o e ‘he fron see: toa das, 


Yet mony a ca lant spirit woaid 
Give half hi- year. | he but could 








Have Leen Wiib Us ai s.onterey.”’ 














This peem was far ur tt ¥v school 
bovs f ti y vears ag , bu ti school 
speakers, and +. ( A. Dana's * House 
t i i k of Poetry it ix attributed to 
Charles Fenno H. ffman, It also appears in @ 
collection of Hoffman's poems publiched a few 
years ago, There can be ibt as to ite 
authenticity 

Mrs Reid bas, 1 loubt, made an innecent 
mistake, but she st i corre it Mayne 
Reid bas just claims to the gratitude of the 


boys of the last ge eration, and he never could 
have claimed that which was not his own 


Gr H. FIsner 


BLIZZARD FOSSILS, 


To THe Eprror or Tre Nation: 

Str: In No. 1519 of the Nation, np Ws, I 
find a letter from Mr. S. Garman, dated Cam- 
bridge, October 38, 1I8QO, in which this Investi- 
gator referstoa litle paper published bw my- 
seif in the Naturtwwissenschaftliche Wochen 
schrift of February 2S, 1800 entitled ‘ Snow- 
storms as Destructive of Diluvian Mammala”™ 
In this paper Ll endeavored, from my own re- 
searches, to prove that many deposits of bones 
of mammals might not have beea caused by 
floods, but probably owed their origin to the 
snow-storms of antiquity, 

Although I reached this conclusion independ 
ently and through my own reflection, it is 
very far fri m my thought to lav any c’saim to 
priority with regard to it (though for many 
particulars in the exposition of the hypothesis 
priority perhaps might be conceded = o me! 
As I have since learned from the work of Leo- 
pold Sehrenck on‘ The First Discovery of a 
Carease of Rhinoceros Merck’ St. Peters 
bury, ISSO), this abe investigator advanced as 
early as IST] the opinion that the mammoth 
elephants and rhinoceroses whose unrotted 
earcases are found in the icy soil or frozen 
snow of Northern Sil 


ria, Were overcome by 


snow storms, Schrenck thus gave expression 
nineteen vears ago to the leading idea con- 
tained in Garman’s communication to the 
Nation on “ Blizzard Fossil.” 

Without doubt, however, Mr. Garman has 


srioritvy over me in that he prblished as far 
t } 


back as ISS2 and 1SS3. with regard to certain 
deposits of fossil bones in North America, 


views simi if not as elaborate as, those 





embraced in my paper cied above For 
the rest, in that paper I by no means expressed 
mvself as if 1 bad been the first to surmise 
that snow-storms extir guished the diluvian 
mammals I left it an open question whether 
any one had anticipated me in ;ublishing this 
surmise, Nevertheless, every one who reads my 
peper inthe original will gain the im fession 
hat it rests on my own researc e-, ard that I 
arrived at my iy; otnesis quite independently. 
Since in composing my parer | was acqua.n'ed 
wi h neither Schrenck’s nor Garman’s notions 
on the same subject, my expo-ition was in no 


manner influenced by 


theirs, while it con ains 
much tha: has been left unsaid by both of 
th m 

The circumstance that three naturalists in 


three diff 


erent places have reached individual- 
ly the same conciu-ion, must vouch for its 
soundness Incl si: g. l call attention to pages 
43 et seq. and 128 ef seq of my recent book, 
‘On Tundras and step es of the Present and 
of Past Time. with Special Re erence to their 
Kerlin: Ferd. Dummier, 1590) 
DR ALFRED NEHRING, 


Fauna’ 


Beatin, November 5, 1890, 





Vine™, 
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Notes. 


Tue American edition of Talleyrand’s ‘ Me- 
moirs’ is to be published in this country by 
Messrs. G, P. Putnam’s Sons, simultaneously 
with its is-ue in Paris and in London. The 
work is to be complete in five volumes, the first 
of which is expected to be in readiness early 
in the new year, the others following at inter- 
vals of a few weeks, 

An elaborate essay, by Daniel Greenleaf 
Thompson, on ‘The Philosophy of Fiction in 
Literature,’ is in the press of Longmans, Green 
& Co, 

‘Seven Dreamers,’ New England dialect sto- 
ries, by Annie Trumbull Slosson, is announced 
as nearly ready by the Harpers. 

The ‘Dictionary of Political Economy,’ 
which Mr. R, H. Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S., is 
editing, and which is to be published by Mac- 
millan & Co., is now assuming a definite shape, 
and the first part is to be out in January. 
Among the contributors are a number of well- 
known American writers. The object of the 
‘ Dictionary’ is to give a statement of the posi- 
tion of political economy at the present time, 
together with such references to history, law, 
and commerce as may be of use. Macmillan 
& Co. have also in press ‘A Dictionary of 
Classical Mythology, Religion, Literature, Art, 
and Antiquities,’ revised and edited from the 
German of Dr. Seyffert by H. Nettleship and 
J. E. Sandys. The work will contain nearly 
500 i lustrations, 

J. B. Lippincott Co, will publish early next 
month vol. vi. of the new edition of ‘Cham- 
bers’s Cyclopedia.’ They will shortly issue 
also ‘ A Successful Man,’ by the author of ‘A 
Diplomat’s Diary’; and a ‘ Dream of a Modest 
Prophet,’ a novel of social regeneration, by 
Gen. M. D. Leggett. 

The first English translation of Claude Til- 
lier’s ‘My Uncle Benjamin’ will have the im- 
print of Benj. R. Tucker, Boston, 

The J. G. Cupples Co., Boston, promise ‘ The 
Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani,’ by Stanton Page. 

A third historical novel of Julius Wolff’s, 
‘Fifty Years, Three Months, Two Days,’ trans- 
lated by W. H. and Elizabeth R, Winslow, 
and ‘A Web of Gold,’ by Katherine Pearson 
Woods, author of * Metzerott, Shoemaker,’ are 
on the list of T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

John Wiley & Sons have in preparation 
‘Wire: its Manufacture and Uses,’ by J. 
Bucknall Smitb, and ‘ Wooden Trestle Bridges,’ 
by Wolcott C. Foster. 

Dr. W. Clarke Robinson, Professor of English 
Literature in Kenyon College, Obio, has been 
authorized by Prof. ten Brink totranslate from 
the German his standard history of English 
literature, which was recently reviewed in 
the Nation. The translation is already in 
part in the hands of Prof. ten Brink for re- 
vision, and will be published simultaneously 
by Henry Holt of New York and George Bell 
of London. 

The thousandth anniversary of the birth of 
Saadia Gaon (1892) is to be celebrated by the 
publication of the works of this Jewish and 
Arabic scholar in fifteen volumes (including a 
biography by Dr. A, Harkavy, and essays on 
Saadia’s philosophy, etc., by several hands). 
The laboring oar will be taken by Prof. Joseph 
Derenbourg of Paris. The subscription price 
is ten dollars for an ordinary set, and forty 
dollars for an edition on Holland paper. 
Checks, to the order of Jacob H. Schiff, Trea- 
surer, should be sent to Prof. Morris Jastrow, 
jr., University of Philadelphia, Pa, 

The Red Book of the Exchequer is being 
edited for the Rolls Series by Mr. Hubert Hall 





of the Public Record Office, This is the most 
important of ancient English records after 
Domesday Book. It is not only a Roll of 
Honor for the England Barcnage, etc., but is 
the official Entry Book of the Exchequer on 
which all great officers of state were sworn, 
that is, as containing formule of their oaths. 
Mr. Elliot Stock will shortly publish ‘The 
Antiquities and Curiosities of the Exchequer,’ 
by the same author, who is already well known 
by his* History of the Customs Revenue So- 
ciety in the Elizabethan Age’ ard ‘ Court Life 
under the Plantagenets.’ This work will form 
vol. i. of the new ** Camden Library.” 

The copy of Captain Cook’s Journal purchas- 
ed by the late Mr. Comer is about to be edited 
in a popular form by the latter’s literary exe- 
cutor, Mr. Bell. A coliation of this Journal 
with the copy in the Admiralty archives shows 
some differences, Dampier’s voyages are to be 
edited for the Hakluyt Society by Lieutenant 
Dampier, R.N., under the supervision of Mr. 
Clements Markham, C.B., the President of the 
Scciety. 


In the catalogue of ‘ Additional” MSS. 
which is being prepared for publication by the 
authorities of the Bodleian Library, there are 
two items of some interest to Americans, One 
is the Journal of the Quaker George Fox’s 
travels in America and the West Indies in 
1671-1673; the other is the Log-Book of Ad- 
miral Byron during that officer’s not very dis- 
tinguished command in North America and in 
the West Indies in 1778-1779. The Admiral 
lay for some time in Nantasket Road. Stu- 
dents will find the former MS. classified as 
A 95, and the latter asC 70. We may add, by 
the way, that among the Tanner and Rawlip- 
son collections of MSS. will be found many 
documents relating to the colonial period of 
American history. 

A number of new editions are on our table, 
first to deserve mention being the two volumes 
(iii. and iv.) of Lowell’s Poems in the ten- 
volume edition of his ‘ Writings’ (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.). The poems are now complete, 
as is shown by the indexes of first lines and 
of titles, Vcl. iii, leads off with the ‘* Fable 
for Critics,” and we must not pass it by with- 
out extracting the author’s truthful vindica- 
tion, not only of the ‘t Fable,” but of his other 
cecasional characterizations of his contempo 
raries: ‘‘ You may be sure that I know what is 
meant by acar:cature and what by a portrait.” 
The ‘‘ Fable,” he tells us, was *‘ extemporized, I 
may fairly say, so rapidly was it written”; and 
this language could be app'ied to the rhymed 
‘* Letter from Boston,” dashed off two years 
before. Finally, we remark yet another por- 
trait, on stee!, of a date not indicated, but in 
the poev’s prime of years. The ‘* Exmoor Edi- 
tion” of Blackmore’s ‘Lorna Doone’ is in 
three pretty volumes, bound in blue cloth, 
that issue from the Knickerbocker Press of 
the Messrs, Putnam. ‘The author furnishes an 
introductory note of a: probation, and rejoices 
in the substance of copyright which his pub- 
lishers secure him, The justice-loving public 
should accordingly discriminate in favor of 
this form of a novel popular enough to have 
been pirated, or, in Mr. Blackmore’s eupke- 
mistic lenguage, to have visited us ‘‘by 
force of savage ravishers.” Charles Reade is 
redivivus in his ‘ Peg Woffing‘on’ and ‘ Chris- 
tie Johnstone,’ which usher in the ‘‘ Giunta 
Series” of Dodd, Mead & Co, Thetypography 
is distinguished, for the letters are a specially 
imported French face, and the composition of 
them has been intrusted to the University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., with the best results, 
The volumes are of handy shape, and these 
two are adorned with frontispieces, The bind- 





ing is buff-colored, stamped, we think, with 
less taste than the elegance within called for. 
Long’s translation of the ‘Thoughts of Marcus 
Aurelius’ bas been in all respects handsomely 
and conveniently reproduced by the Chiswick 
Press for the London firm of Geo, Bell & Sons 
(New York: Scribner & Welford). The covers 
of this companionable work are durably 
backed with an olive-green canvas, 

A youtkful production of Prosper Mérimée’s, 
the historical novel called ‘ A Chronicle of the 
Reign of Charles 1X.,’ otherwise a romance of 
the Saint-Bartholomew, has been newly trans- 
lated by the competent hand of Mr. George 
Saintsbury. The Cassell Publishing Co. have 
put it forth in sumptuous apparel—generous 
quarto or grand octavo page, broad margins, 
heavy paper, and a wealth of illustrations 
irregularly disposed and for the most part 
effective and ornamental. Nothing is wanting 
to attract those in search of a gift-book of such 
a class. 


Mr. Walter Thomas Rogers’s ‘Manual of 
Bibliography’ (Scribner & Welford), a pretty 
and handy book in white and gold, defines Bibli- 
ography on p. 161 in a glossary of terms; but 
of the four meanings none fits that intended to 
be conveyed by the title of this work, viz.: 
‘“*The knowledge of books, library manage- 
ment, and the art of cataloguing.” Such a 
use cannot be commended, and it issymptomatic 
of a want of qualification in the author for 
the task he bas undertaken. He is neither a 
master of language nor a clever condenser, 
nor, in such moot questions as are involved in 
the origin of printing, a judicious or cautious 
reporter of what is really known. For any of 
the topics just enumerated American readers 
can better consult domestic authorities. The 
most surprising thing is, that while Mr. Rogers 
disclaims any originality for his compilation, 
he nowhere acknowledges the source of his 
thirty-seven illustrations, which are, with one 
exception, taken over (we presume, by arrange- 
ment) from Bouchot’s ‘The Book.’ It is not 
enough to find this work at the head of section 
ii, of bis list of books of reference, or the sub- 
ject of the sole advertisement in the volume, 

‘The Old Meeting-Heuse, and Vacation 
Papers, Humorous and Other,’ elited for the 
Rev. A. M. Colton by his brother, consists of 
the lighter sort of contributions to religious 
newspapers, oceasional addresses, sermons, 
The more valuab’e portion lies in boyish remi- 
niscences of country life in Vermont; but 
among the very miscellaneous contents one 
comes unexpectediy upon a leaf of travel 
which involves a visit to the ‘‘ martyr Torrey ” 
in his fatal prison-cell at Baltimore on April 
28, 1846. Torrey was in the last stages of con- 
sum; tion, and his death was hourly expected. 
The author had been at college with this vic- 
tim of the Slave Power. If Torrey had been 
a murderer, the Governor of Maryland is 
quoted as having said, he might have been al- 
lowed to die outside the wallsof the jail; ‘* but 
as itis, . . . this running slaves away has 
ot to be stopped.” 

Mr. Beilamy’s ‘ Looking Backward’ has been 
translated into Italian as ‘L’Avvenire!? uno 
sguardo retrospettivo dall’ anno 2000 ai nostri 
giorni.’ The publisher speaks of its ‘‘ immense 
success in America, England, and Germany.” 

A ‘Junior School Algebra,’ by W. 8. Beard 
(Longmans), gives the briefest possible state- 
ment of the rules of algebra as far as and in- 
cluding quadratic equations, without demon- 
strations of any kind except the conviction 
produced by the solution of large numbers of 
illustrative examples. Some idea of the vast 
number of “ exercises” the book contains may 
be obtained from the fact that the ‘‘ answers” 
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at the end of the book occupy no less than 
fifty-six pages, Noteworthy is a collection of 
twenty-one examination papers actually used 
in various schools, colleges, school boards, and 
in the examination of candidates for positions 
in the Government civil service. To each of 
these papers is prefixed the name of the insti- 
tution, school-board, or other body by whom 
the paper was used. A ‘School Trigonometry’ 
by the Rev. Frederick Sparks, issued by the 
same publishers, is one of the most admirable 
text-books we have ever seen. While it is emi- 
nently fitted to its title, the title is in no way 
fitted to express the higher merits of the book, 
which is alike suited for use in the class-room 
and as a reference book for the engineer. 
There is a fulness, neatness, precision, and 
finish in all the details that renders it worthy 
of the highest praise. 

Under the title, ‘ Beyging sterkra sagnorda 
i Islensku’ (The Inflection of Strong Verbs in 
Icelandic), Dr. Jon Thorkelsson, the Rector of 
the gymnasium in Reykiavik, Iceland, sends 
out the third annual instalment of what will 
be, when completed, a most valuable scientific 
contribution to the detailed history of the Ice- 
landic language. The work contains, as far as 
it has been possible to cite them, reference 
places of each form from the old language of 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centu- 
ries, as contained in both Icelandic and Norse 
sources, Where, however, it is impossible to 
refer to older forms, the younger alone are 
given. The later citations are, for the most 
part, from the latter half of this century, and 
besides original Icelandic works are included, 
among others, translations of the ‘ Iliad,’ Bun- 
yan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 
and John Stuart Mill ‘On Liberty.’ The verbs 
are arranged a!pbabetically. The present in- 
stalment gives, thus far, 240 pages, and brings 
the whole work down to the verb Arjoda. 

Following its own precedent, ‘ Stieler’s Hand- 
Atlas,’ in Part 26 of the current edition (B 
Westermann & Co.), maps the United States 
under the rubrie ‘ West Indies, Central Ame- 
rica’; but there is an independent return to 
the subject on a larger scale. On this map, 
No. 79, we see the new States of the North west 
displayed and the curious enclave, Oklahoma 
Territory—the cancer of civilization in the 
heart of the Indian Territory. The same Part 
contains a general map of North America, 
and another of Greece as a fragment of the 
Balkan Peninsula. In Part 25, there is a fine 
new map of Western Canada, with a general 
map of Euroye, and one of Saxony and its 
neighbor lands. 

The address of Mr. H. H. Johnston, on the 
development of tropical Africa, before the mer- 
chants of Liverpool, published in the Novem- 
ber Fortnightly, is full of suggestion and infor- 
mation given in a bright and entertaining 
way. He pleads for the establishment of a 
special school in which tbe principal African 
languages, forestry, and natural history shall 
be taugbt, and men trained for the African 
service just as they are for China, Japan, Siam, 
ana the Turkish dominions. A man going out 
for his first term of service should not be un- 
der twenty-one years nor over thirty ; and if 
he is middle-sized and thin, he is more likely 
to resist the dangers of the climate thanif he 
is tall and stout. Total abstinence from all 
alcoholic drinks is absolutely essential to the 
health. If prescribed by a physician, then 
alcohol should be taken after sundown, for 
taken during the daytime in Africa, it is ‘‘sim- 
ply poison tothe white man.” He rapidly re- 
views the principal products of the vast re- 
gions under British influence, as, the palm-oil; 
rubber, the best of which, bringing £270 a 





ton, is made from a creeping plant every- 
where prevalent; indigo and cotton, which 
also in their wild state are to be found in 
great abundance in these parts of the conti- 
nent, The people he divides into three sec 
tions, the Arabs, the Negroids, and the Ne- 
groes, The Negroids, under which head he in- 
cludes the Gallas, Somalis, and Nubians of 
Eastern Africa, and the Fulahs of the Niger 
basin, he believes will eventually disappear by 
absorption into the other two. He augurs 
hopefully from the extraordinary readiness of 
the negroes to accept civilization. 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine for No- 
vember o;ens with a paper by the editor on 
the partition of Africa, accompanied by a 
large and valuable map. This is followed by 
the second of Mr. J. G. Bartholomew's lists of 
the best and most recent maps. Though devot- 
ed entirely to Africa, it fills twenty-one pages 
of the magazine and ine udes about five hun- 
dred maps, the greater part of which have 
been published within the past ten years. The 
publisher, price, date, and geographical value 
of each map are stated, together with a gene 
ral key map, so colored as to show ata glance 
the sources from which the maps of the differ- 
ent parts of the continent have been derived, 
whether from detailed surveys or from tra- 
vellers’ itineraries. Only Algeria, Tunis, and a 
strip of Egypt, about 200,000 square miles ip 
all, have been thoroughly surveyed, while 3,- 
800,000 square miles, or nearly a third, of Afri- 
ca still remain *‘ unexplored country.” 

A supplemental number of fetermann’s 
Mitteilungen, just issued, contains an elabo- 
rate geographical monograph on the Greek 
islands Cephalonia and Ithaca, by Dr. Joseph 
Partsch. 

The Rio News does not exaggerate the im- 
portance of the transfer of the Jornal do 
Commercio of that city from its ownership for 
sixty-eight years to Messrs, Rodrigues & Co. 
The Jornal is the oldest and most influential 
journal in the country, but its late proprietor, 
the Conde de Villeneuve, was a non-resident, 
whereas Mr. J. C. Rodrigues, who succeeds bim, 
and who will also be the chief editor, has re- 
turned to his native land to take part in its re- 
generation consequent upon the overthrow of 
slavery and monarchy. Mr. Rodrigues has 
been for very many years a correspondent of 
the Jornal, latterly in London ard formerly 
in this city, where he founded and conducted 
almost single-handed an illustrated paper, O 
Novo Mundo, which attained an extraordi- 
nary circulation in Brazil, till it was extin- 
guished by a bit of Iccal McKinleyism aimed 
to protect Brazilian against Portuguese pub- 
lishers in the reproduction of the Portuguese 
classics. Mr. Rodrigues is a writer of excep- 
tional ability, as well as of rare liberality and 
elevation of spirit; and in view of this and of 
his American and English experience, the Jor 
nal under his management must powerfully 
affect the development of our sister republic 


—Mr. Gladstone has sketched, in a little 
book entitled ‘ Landmarks of Homeric Study’ 
(Macmillan & Co), the outlines of those stu- 
dies and opinions which are fully presented in 
the ‘ Homeric Studies,’ the ‘ Juventus Mundi,’ 
‘Time and Place of Homer,’ and more lately 
ina series of magazine articles In this sum- 
mary, Mr. Gladstone shows the same unfailing 
faith as heretofore in the oneness and indivisi- 
bility of Homer, in bis Achaian origin, bis au- 
thorship of both ‘ Lliad’ and ‘ Odyssey,’ and in 
“the essential unity” of both these poems. 
Their unity and authenticity, he argues, 
are shown most clearly by the consistency of 
the facts, or Realieu, they contain, in spite of 





their mass and variety. This consistency holds 
throughout both ‘ Hiad’ and ‘ Odyssey '; appa- 
rent inconsistencies are explained by the sup- 
position that the former poem represeots the 
“inner zone,” the latter the *‘ outer gone” of 
the poet's experience. The contents are not 
only a whole, but “ta historic whole” The 
poems were, moreover, written with @ con- 
scious aim, viz, “to launch upon the world 
what we may term the Greek idea—to com- 
memorate and to mould the Acha‘an race.” 
The style of the poems also proves their unity, 
in Mr. Gladstone's opinion, though he professes 
himself not qualified to discuss linguistic ques 
tions in detail be site of Troy he is inclin- 
ed to pace at Hissarlik, and to reject positively 
the claims of Bunarbashi. It is needless to say 
that'most of these conclusions have been contro 
verted by the highest authorities in scholarship, 
The book is simply a succession of remarks 
and propositions stated without much regard 
to literary form. It is curious to find the au 
thor considering it “settled” that the poems 
were not originally committed to writ- 
ing; a still more curious notion is, that in 
Odysseus the poet intended to depict a cha 
racter resulting from the amalgamation of a 
Pheensician element (!) with Achaian stock, 
Is any character more Greek than Themisto- 
cles—or more like Odysseus! The following 
sentence is noteworthy coming from Mr. 
Gladstone's pen: ‘*So far as | am able to dis 
cern, the average Hebrew of the earlier hicte 
rical Books of Scripture falls short of rather 
than exceeds in moral stature the Achatan 


Greek.” This, too, is striking: “ There is no 
god of the Poems . . . that is so good as the 
swineherd Eumaios ” ‘he last chapter dis 


cusses the points of contact between the As 
syrian tablets and the Homeric text, with re- 
suits which, in the present state of research, 
must ba regarded as dubious or untrustworthy, 


—It is with a certain sense of relief that we 
note the final completion of the second edition 
of that most respectable and most colorless of 
historical compilations, Georg Weber's ‘ Welt- 
geschichte’ (Leipzig: W. Engelmann). The 
second half of the fifteenth volume, which we 
have before us, comprising the period from 
iNS2 to the present time, has 41] the character- 
istic traits of its predecessors, the same general 
trust worthiness as to facts, the samme even flow 
of narrative, the same tinge of optimistic phi- 
listinism, the same absence of strong individu- 
al convictions, As the book is meant for Ger- 
man readers, it is natural that German affairs 
should have absorbed the largest share of the 
author's attention. And it 1s only fair to say 
that the outward events of the great struggle 
for national consolidation of the German peo- 
ple, especially the conflicts with Austria and 
France, and the subs: quent two decades of the 
new empire, are correctly and on the whole 
discriminatingly represented; although it re- 
minds onea little of the naive tone of mediaval 
chroniclers to find on p. 532, in the midst of a 
discussion of the social reform bills, the mili- 
tary septennate, and other momentous subjects 
of national importance, a notice of the death of 
the young Prince Waldemar, the wreck of the 
Hamburg-American steamer Cimbria, and the 
foundering of the German cruiser Augusta, 
One cannot help wondering why the author, if 
he found space for such almanac gossip, com- 
pletely ignored the events of the literary and 
ariistic world. The least satisfactory part of 
the book is the treatment of the rest of Europe 
and the transatlantic countries. The United 
States is disposed of in twenty-three pages out 
of 700; Mr. Blaine is called ‘ein Mann von 
irischer Abkunft und ultramontaner Gesinn- 
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ung”; the latter term being, in the mind of 
the author, identical with satanic malicicu - 
nexs. The volume is edited by Dr. Friedrich 
Weber, the s\n of Georg, who died an octo 
genarian in 1888, shortly before giving the last 
touch to the work of his lite. His well exe 
cuted portrait, which is prefixed to the ide- 
y age, shows him in his full, benevolent, and 
happy manhvod, 


— The November number of the Deutsche 
Rundschau brings, from the hand of a per- 
sonal friend of Gotfried Keller’s, very inte- 
resting remini-cences of the la-t year o! the 
great Swiss poet’s life. It seems that he an- 
ticipated his death long before his friends en- 
tertained any serious fears for bis health. 
When, in 1889, he beard that the city of Zii- 
rich intended to celebrate bis seventieth birth- 
day by a public demonstration, he quietly left 
town, and toa de; utation of citizens who pre- 
sented him with a gold medal, he said: 
‘*Das kann ich Ihnen sagen, meine Herren, 
das ist das Zeichen fiir das Ende vom Lied.” 
Soon after, he made bis will, bequeathing the 
bulk of bis little fortune to the University and 
the Public Library of Ziirich, devoting, how- 
ever, a part of it to a fund for invalid Swiss 
soldiers, To this legacy he added: ‘Since I 
have never had an opportunity to serve my 
country as a soldier, I am glad to pay her a 
small tribute at least in this manner.” On his 
sick-bed his fancy remained wonderfully active 
almost to the last. At times he seemed much 
worried that his poetical work was to 
be left unfinished. ‘‘Oh, if I only could 
leave my head to somebody,” he would cry. 
But then he would comfort himself with hu- 
morous conceptions, ‘‘ They ought to put my 
ashes,” he would say, ‘‘ into a vessel and give 
them to the students to strew in the Limmat ; 
but of course they ought to bave a gocd barrel 
of wine to celebrate over it.” At his funeral 
all Switzerland paid homage to her great 
son, When the body was carried away from 
the Ziirich Cathedral, the vast assembly broke 
out singing Keller’s own song, which now 
seem. destined to become the national hymn : 

*Ometn Schweizerland, all mein Gut und Hab’, 

Wenn dereinst m: in banges Stiindlein kommt, 
Ob ich Schwacher dir auch nx hts gefrommt, 
Nicht versace mir ein stil es Grab 

Wei'f’ ich ab von mir dies :, ein Staubgewand, 
Beten willich dann zu «:o't dem tHerrn : 

Lasse 8 rahlen deinen schOnsten S ern 

Nieder auf mein iraisch Vacerland.”’ 

—The Livre publishes certain private letters 
of Miirger, Charles Nodier, and Sainte-Beuve 
which may be called indiscreet, though their 
indiscretion is far less wide and deep than 
some of Miirger’s that we have seen before 
now from time to time in the catalogues of au- 
tograph - sellers. Of the present collection 
Sainte-Beuve’s letter is the longest, It shows 
him in the position of lay confessor to a young 
woman who has disclosed to him her domestic 
uvhappiness, and ber determination at ali 
costs to 'eave ber uncongenial busband. Sainte- 
Beuve replies that where there are no maternal 
duties to bind her to a cradle, a woman’s first 
desire wc uld na urally be to fly from a state 
of moral torment that nothing can relieve or 
remedy. But a woman must brave the world 
to do this, and she requires some suppori-——pa- 
rents if possible, a woman friend; at any rate, 
somebody. She must learn to disregard what 
the world says, for, after all, it is more cow- 
ardly than it is mal cious—and so on, and so 
on The letter is, in fact, of a sort to give 
some sa'isfaction to the malicious portion of 
the cowardly world. Toe amusing part of the 
whole business is that Sain.e-Beuve was in 
this case simply taken in by an autograph- 
hunter. The unbappy young woman was a 
pure mystification, A clever rascai, in quest 





of autographs, using various pseudonyms, 
such as Gabriel Vicaire, Soriano, Ludovic Pi- 
card, and others, wrote to many of the well- 
known men of the time asking for counsel or 
advice or encouragement, Sometimes, as to 
Sainte-Beuve, be was an unhappy wife, some- 
times an écuyére of the circus, sometimes a 
young artist, unsuccessful and tem: ted to sui- 
cide. He made up in this way a quite valua 
ble colleciion of autogra: hs, whicb, of course, 
he sold. It is a sa isfaction to know that occa- 
sionally he cheated himself. In 1857 he sold an 
autograph of Proudton for three or four 
francs which afterwards brought five hundred 
at a public sale, 


—Apropos of the familiar mot of Alphonse 
Karr’s about the abolition of capital punish- 
ment—"‘Que messieurs les assassins com- 
mencent ”"—of which we lately spoke, a cor- 
respondent writes to the London Guardian to 
say that the epigram was not of Karr's own 
minting, but was borrowed by him from the 
‘ Heliotropium’ of the German Drexelius (1581- 
1638). The passage referred to (lib. iv., cap. 
ii.,s. i) reads: ‘‘Quondam fex hominum, et 
furum, lavernionum, effractorum ampla socie- 
tas libellos supplices porrexerunt judicibus, 
rogaruntque patibula et furcas auferrent. 

. . His a judicibus responsum est, siqui- 
dem antiquatum cupiant morem patibulandi, 
prius ipsi consuetudinem abrogent furandi, 
judices in mora non futuros, quod protinus 
cruces tollant et patibula, modo ipsi prius ces- 
sare jubeant furta.” Of course this may be 
mere coincidence, yet the phrase is one of the 
two upon which Karr based his hopes of be- 
ing remembered. After all, the man who re- 
vives a forgotten witty saying has some claim 
upon our gratitude. In an opposite way, 
every new good thing that is said brings to 
the mind a subtle suggestion of regret. It 
limits the field of wit in the future, and 
diminishes by one the number of good things 
which it is still possible to say. 


—A summary of the four annual reports 
of the Central Sanitary Bureau of the Japan- 
ese Government, from 1884 to 1887, is of inte- 
rest to other than medical readers, The vital 
statistics showing the rate of births, 27.28 to 
every thousand persons in 1881, or 1 to every 
56 94 persons in 1887, are given in full. Per 
haps they explain the discussion now pervad- 
ing the Japanese newspapers concerning the 
threatened overpopulation of the empire. Tue 
study of Malthus and of these figures, which 
are occasionally marshalled by editorial alarm- 
ists who have an eye to the sale of their pa- 
pers, has really frightened some of the con 
servative Japanese, and acry for more plant- 
ing of sweet potatoes has gone up. The virtue 
of the Satsuma imo, or sweet potato, was tried 
a generation or two ago during famine, and 
its popularity as compared with ‘** Dutch” or 
Java potatoes is vastly greater. Chuvlera, 
which rarely touches foreigners, exceeds all 
other epidemics as a reducer of population. 
I. 1887, of 154,780 patients, 101,944 died. The 
Japanese vulgar deriva ion of the word ko-ro- 
rt (cholera) makes it a compound of the names 
of three ravenous beasts of prey. Typhoid fe- 
ver comes next in devastating power, dysen- 
tery, diphtheria, typhus fever, and smail- 
pox following in relative order. The ter- 
rible floods of this’ and last year have 
had much to do with the prevalent dysen- 
tery, but the abominable sewerage and the 
ge eral infiltration of the soil by liquid 
manure which never suggests ‘‘ sweet teids 
. . . arrayed in living green,” are the prime 
and chronic cau-es of disease. ‘he long- 





was settled in 1884, when five applicants for 
examination for regisiration as medical prac- 
titioners in T.kio presented themselves, only 
one being successful. In reality the Japanese, 
in lic-nsing women doctors, are but reviving a 
mediseva. custom. None bu: duly licensed and 
certificated dentists (old name, ** tooth carpen- 
ters”) and bone-setters are now allowed to 
practise their craft. A national Pharmaco; ceia, 
c mpiled by a large staff of native and toreign 
pbysicians and scholars, bas been published by 
order of the Government, and the drug busi- 
ness is carefully regulaied for the protection 
of life. Opium is the monopoly of the Gov- 
ernment, incessant vigilance being used to 
guard against its abuse by smoking and vther- 
wise. A Sanitary Museum Library, Medical 
Botanical Garden, and Hygienic Laboratory 
have been established in Tokio. Since the 
physicians were, as a class, the leaders of 
science and civilization in old Japan befcre 
the fall of the military despotism which for 
centuries cramped the Japanese intellect, this 
splendid showing of medical science in Japan 
seems to have something of poetic justice in 
it, as well as the soiid gain of greater security 
to life. The frank exposure of facts by the 
native writers contrasts curiously with the 
rhetoric of sentimental flatterers who have 
praised the Japanese even in their indolence 
and fovlishness, ° 


RECENT POETRY. 


It is a curious fact that the two most interest- 
ing and altogether important poetic collections 
lately published, respectively in England and 
America, should both be by dead authors, Here, 
however, the resemblance ends, as the ‘ Poeti- 
cal Works’ of Thomas Lovell Beddoes (Mac- 
millan) were partially reprinted more than forty 
years ago; while the ‘ Poems’ by Emily Dick- 
inson (Beston: Roberts Bros.) bear a name 
chat was previously unknown except to a very 
few friends. Tne contrast in other respects is 
as complete; Beddoes being in the last degree 
objective and dramatic, and Miss Dickinson 
introspective and subjective—just as his whole 
life was wandering and wayward, and hers so 
secluded as to be sore than nunlike. They 
have absolutely nothing in common but the 
quality of genius, and it is only because that 
gift does not abound, just now, upon the critic’s 
table, toat they are here linked together at all, 
It may be added, however, that acertain trans- 
fusion of blood appears in each; Beddoes being 
distinctly the last of the Elizabethans, and 
Emiiy Dickinson holding distinctly, though 
unconsciously, to the school of William Blake— 
if indeed he had any other scholar. Beddoes 
reminds us of bis metrical ancestry not merely 
in what his editor, Mr. Gosse, describes as ‘* the 
lost magic of the tragic blank verse of the 
Elizabethans,” but in his extraordinary lyric 
quality. It is perhaps his mi-fortune to have 
fallen into the hands of an editor so uniformly 
timid, apologe‘ic, ana belittiing as to leave us 
in doubt why he consented to employ his mind 
on stuff which he thinks so inferior; but much 
of this tone prevails in recent London edit.ng, 
and Mr, Gosse is not the man to rise above it. 
Heaven forbid that any one sbould, on the 
other hand, make a ‘‘ cuit” of the stormy and 
wayward Beddoes, born just on the edge of 
the Sheiley and Keats period, and inheriting 
their sorrows with his own; but surely bis 
strong music, his regal e; ithets, bis u:flinch- 
ing passion dese: ved a better interpreier A 
lyric lik» the following, for instance, might 
have come out of Mr. Bullen’s recent coll: co 
tion of ‘Songs from the Elizabeitan Drama- 


argued question of licensing femaie physicians | tists,’ except that there is a very slight flavor of 
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more modern, and, so to speak, sentimental] 
sympathy (1., 62): 
DIRGE, 

Let dew the flowers fil! ; 

No need o: fei des air, 

Though to he «rave you bear 
One still of soul—b it now too stil, 

One fair--but 1 ow too fair, 

For, benearn your feet, the mound, 

And the waves that p ay around, 
Have meaning in their gras-y, ad ‘eir watery smiles; 
And with a thou-aid sunny wiles 

Fach says, as he rep oves, 

Death’s arrow oft is Love's. 
Or this Jonson-like epitaph ([., 63): 


EPITAPH, 
The form's divinity, the heart's best grace, 
Vals tks eet ee 

Thou cool-eyed reader? Yet, beneath ‘nis stone 
Dust lies, wee 8 grow, and this is the remain 

Of one best union of that deathless twain. 

Of the tragedies we can give no impres- 
sion by citation; their very tiles show their 
motives and their traditions : ** The Bride’s 
Tragedy,” ‘* Death’s Jest-Book, or the Fool’s 
Tragedy,” ‘* The Second Brother,” *‘ Love's 
Arrow Poisoned,” ‘‘The La-t Man.” All 
save the first of these are more or less unfinished, 
Beddoes was born in 1803 and died by his own 
band in 1849, Through Miss Zoé King, his 
cousin, who bad what Mr. Gosse rather dis- 
paragingly calls ‘‘a romantic interest” in 
Beddoes, but what most people would call a 
generous cousinly sympathy for him, the pa- 
pers of the poet were carefully kept together, 
with all that related to him, in the hands of 
Mr. T. F. Kelsall, through whom they passed 
to Robert Browning, whose son now holds 
them. They are here edited carefully and 
conscientiously, and the reader would have 
nothing but gratitude for the editor bad he 
only excluded from the volumes all which 
bears his own signature, 

The poems of Emily Dickinson are not soseri- 
ously weighed down by their editors—Mrs. Ma- 
bel Loomis Todd and Mr. T, W. Higginson— 
since they leave her mainly to speak for her- 
self. We learn that she was born in 1830 and 
died in 1886, living almost always in extreme 
seclusion in the college town of Amherst, Mass., 
where her father, a lawyer, held also the re- 
sponsible position of college treasurer. She 
resolutely refu-ed to publish her verses, show- 
ing them only to a very few friends. As a 
consequence, she had aimost no criticism, and 
was absolutely untrammelled; so that the 
verses are sometimes almost formless, while at 
other times they sbow great capaci y for deii- 
cate and sweet melody, suggesting the chance 
strains of an 2B lian barp. 
thought, grasp of feeling, and vizor of epithet, 
they are simply extraordinary, and strike 
notes, very of en, like those of some deep-toned 
organ. Take, for instance, this, which fully 
sustains the Biake-like quality suggested by 
the editors in their preface (p. 11! 


But in compass of 


*T died for beauty. bt was scarce 
Adj sted int e tomb. 
When oue who d@ ed for truth was lain 
In an adjoining ion. 
“*H. ques toned softly why I failed? 
*For beou y,’ | replied 
*And ifo truth,—'he two are one; 
We vre hren are,’ he sa d. 
** ands» as kinsmen met a night, 
We talkea between | he rooms, 
Untit hemos bed rea hed our lips 
And covered up our nan s.”’ 
The ex'raordinary terseness and vigor of that 
weird conclusion runs through all the poem 
in this ca-e it so grasps the ear that you hard 
ly notice the defect in the rhyme. Little cared 
she for that, provided she uttered her thoucht, 
Yet at times she reached with the same sudden 
graspac mmpletene-s of utterance that was no- 
thing less than lyric—as in the two verses on 
the opposite page to the above (p LIS 
“A train went throu ha burial gate; 
bir i broke fort ha df sang, 
And rril ei, and quiver-d, and shook ais throat 
Tul all the cuurchyard rang; 





“And then adjusted his itt!le notes 
‘nt bowe! and sang again. 
Dountiess he thoucht i. meet of him 
1o say good-vye to men.”’ 

With all its inequalities and even oddities on 
its face, there is power enough on many a page 
of this little book to set up who e volumes of 
average poetry; and the public will i evitably 
demand to know more of the thoughts and 
mental processes of Emily Dickinson. 

If there is indeed any one yet living into 
whom the Elizabethan blood is transfused, 
though with a difference, it is the (alleged) 
woman who masquerades under the name of 
Michael Field, In ‘‘ The Tragic Mary” 
borrowed Mr. Pater’s phrase for Mary Stuart, 


she has 


as given in his essay on Rossetti; and the pre- 
face opens with a tine prose passage in which 
she points out that Edinburgh is as inevitably 
the city of Mary Stuart as is Troy of Helen: 
we look in the streets themselves, as at Holy- 
rood, into the very mirror that retlected her 
features. This dramatic poem is too long, is 
somewhat confused here and there, and not 
quite sustained towards the end; but it is, on 
the whole, the most powerful picture ever 
given of Mary, of Darnley, and of Bothwell 
Perhaps the masterful quality of this rude 
lover is as well given in Landor's * {maginary 
Conversations’; and there is nothing here so 
graceful and exquisite as the French songs in 
Swinburne’s *‘ Chastelard’; but the strength of 
the royal Stuart quality—so much stronger in 
Mary than in her descendants—is here. Atthe 
cri-is of her conflict she turns from Darnley 
and exclaims (p. 24) ; 

**So much to do, so thick a knot to break! 

(Bending, ah wries ta Book of Hours. 
O, Lord, avenge me of mine ene nies, 
I set it down; make [Thou a bond » ith me! 
Have we not ¢c :mmon cause? hese hypocrites 
Pull down ail holy thinss. My scurdy mood 
Kides no: the click oO! rosaries; receive 
This sentence wri across'he = artial psalms, 
And levy for me from tue ends of heaven 
Thy laggerd legions; make me, in (hy stead, 
Victor and sovereign.’’ 

It is a long step from Michael Field down to 
Alfred Austin, whose commonpiace muse 
would probably never have been connected, 
even by way of sugzestion, with the Laureate 
ship but for its devoutly Tory quality.  [t is, 
however, pleasant to observe in bis volume of 
‘English Lyries,’ edited by William Watson 
(Macmiilan), something unconventional and 
affectionate in the love of nature, though there 
is something almost ludicrous, to an American 
mind, in attempting to resist by a sonnet the 
tunne! upder the British Channel, as W ords- 
worth tried to resist railways by similar ar- 
tillery (p. 25) : 

* That men who learned to lisp at Fngiish knees 


Of Engtish fame. to auper womani«h ease 
And .wel: th r f de 






It ix certainly a curious fac that while nobody 
in France appears to be in the least alarmed at 
the thought of a tunne! under the Channel, all 
E gland should be co vulsed with terror at 
Where 
were our New York poets that they did no 
rally in squadrons of son’ ets to prevent the 
building of the Brooklyn bridge? 


that -imple convenience of civilization 


As Mr. Austin surprises us with love of na- 
ture, o Lord Lytton surprises us with modesty, 
ani>+ffords u, in his* Poems of Owen M re 
iith : selec’ ad br M 
(L ndov 


manly evough to do honor to any man, with a 


Betham - Edwards 
Walter Seott), a sonnet sim le and 


grace and vigor of poetic expression for him 


unusual (p. SS 


Poor appears 

me CON. Uisto* broucht 

1G0U8 search of [thought 
&«-looa @ Vears, 

lisives « heres 








Zz. too [Ir 

{ t ] arry ¥ 
Mr spirit at her tous—how noon her wrought 

ug Kaptures. Sorrows, Spleadoaurs rich in tears, 





My who e heart falls me. Then an Inward voice 

Rep les, ** Possess these’, and be content 

Life's best ia bo nd no b+ ‘he u ‘era ce 

Of any word, ner may in sound be ~pent 

To win back echoes Outof h low chan ¢ 

What (bou hast feif isihine Lf muck, rejoica" 
Among recent volumes by living Americans, 

Edith Thomas of course takes the lea!, hoid- 

ing ax she clearly does, with Gilder, the bead- 

ship of our younger poets Her new volume, 

*Tne Inverted Torch’ (Houzhton, M fflin & 

Co.), is a requiem ike‘ ln Memoriam,’ but ca 


not claim, like that, to have al- 





caped the peril of monotony; vet it bas her ac 
customed elevation and her invarialle fineness 
of perception. She does not touch an emotion 
with the sngle and irresistible needle tour 
of Emily Dickinson, but ber thoughts are al 
wavs ber own, and are uniformly noble. Wt 
for ins ance, has surpassed, upon its ow 
ground, this lofty dirge, emoodying the su 
Cassive experience of every human generation 


as its elders pass away! 


“ Time takes no to'lof 


AKe Spares the soul of thee 
They vex eet 
Resteging thy d o 
Nor without gor w ta 
Siiail the vaniag “ 
“ The long vears are fle! f rt ‘ 
lhe winters are she f n ow 
\ he shows e 
For spring's leu 
And @ era. of the ia 


To tBe yOuag green vieida 
* The long vears d: ecend on m 
The wioter~ bead on 
Their githering ght 
As when doin ‘les the light, 
And the «ray of the fle ds 
To the walte drift y . 


This takes rank with Biake’s de ineation of the 
Soul and the Body, the old man descending 
feebivy into the temb, while the freed v b 


stands in fresh nobl 





Amorg minor w av w 
honorable poetic 1] classed My 
Christopher Pearse Cranch, whose ‘The Bird 
and the Bell, with Other Poems’ (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co) is ac Lect which he seems 


to regard as final, of the produc ns of his 
thoughtful and cultivated muse; 
Nora Perry, who unites two volumes, still 
separately paged—a fashion we cannot ap- 
prove—under the incongruous tame of * After 





ete.” (Hough- 


the Ball, and Her Lover's Friend 


ton, Mittin & Co Miss Perry is always care- 
ful and con-cientious in her work, though 
always with a flav of ariificiality and there 


seems no reason why ber publi-hers shoald not 


have altered the paging in the plates of her 
-econd volume, at then un i the two ina 
@ mmon index, Miss Edna Dean Pr cor has 
also brought he Poems’ together in a wel- 
come volume (Hough' Mott & « n 





) rental flavors are the 
strongest although two fine ;oems on Kear- 
sarge and Monadpock still prove her true to 
her native heath. Mrs. Mary E Biake, as yet 
less *idely Known than the preced! g, give us, 
\i ffl n 


t 


in ‘ Verses along the Way’ (Houghton 
& Co), something of that ze-t and heartiness 
which the Celtic element is beginning to add 
to our hterature ; and her translations, at the 
end, from Mexican poets, are admirably done, 
ad suggest the attractive paper of Mr Ww. 
H Huribert, written many years ago, on ‘* 8S; a- 
nish American Poetry.” 

Mr. Eu-vene Fie! i}, in ‘A Lit'le Beok of 
We-tern Ver-e’ (Scribner-), has to contend 
with one formidable and most fatal enemy, 
himself; he isso comic when he ts droll that 
one reads bis mast serious performance, for 
instance his ver<ion of Ubla: d’s ** Three ( ava- 
liers,” without doubtin» that it is toend witha 
guffaw, Something of the same drawback ex- 
ists in the case of ‘A Little Prother of the 
Lich, and Ov her Verses,’ by Edward Sandford 
Martin (Ncribner-), but the author more rarely 





treats himself to the sentimental, We must by 
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no means neglect to praise ‘Seven Sonnets of 
Sculpture,’ by M. Virginia McClurg, which 
have an unmistakable sculptural dignity and 
some fine touches of real appreciation, as when, 
in ‘The Venus of Melos to Venus Anadyo- 
mene,” we find a contrast like this (p, 11): 
** Thy lips to kiss; mine of imperial mold 

Shut love's own secrets all the long years through; 
Closer than ces:us binds, leal arms will fold ; 

Thy we:k doves fluttered while my eagles flew. 


Drift, Foan-Wreath ! | to watch and ward am bold— 
She who is strong to !ove must dare and do.”’ 


This book (Boston: The Soule Photograph Co.) 
is a beautifully printed quarto, with seven 
ample spaces for the insertion of the photo- 
graphs of sculpture described. 

A book of far greater value, however, for 
those who love the eternal youthfulness of 
Greek literature and art is ‘ Fifty Poems of 
Meleager, with a Translation,’ by Walter Head- 
lam (Macmillan). It is one of those charming 
books for which we must still look almost 
wholly to England—though Prof. Palmer’s 
* Odyssey ’ is an exception—books in which the 
very soul of antique verse is transfused into 
English, while the carefully edited original 
text appears in sumptuous type on each oppos- 
ing page. The name of Meleager is that of 
the chief poet and first collector of the ever- 
delightful *‘ Greek Anthology,” which is to Ho- 
mer and Plato what the Tanagra figurines are 
to the work of Phidias. We know Greek daily 
life, Greek trees and flowers, largely through 
his laughing and always graceful lines and 
those of his followers ; and the very fact of his 
foreign birth, for he was a Syrian, gives in all its 
seductive charm the Oriental quality which had 
already begun to soften the severer classic out- 
lines. Mr. Headlam, in his preface, treats him 
as being now known chiefly by the chapter on 
the Anthology in Mr. Symonds’s ‘ Studies of the 
Greek Poets,’ but he is as well known to Ame- 
ricans, perhaps, through the successive essays 
of Sainte. Beuve and of Saint- Victor (*‘ Hommes 
et Dieux’), which the present editor does not 
mention. Mr. Headlam has great gifts as a 
translator in the combination of ease and 
literalness, but he surely spoils the grace of 
Venus amid the waves when ke renders &a 
yAavxoio daveioa kvuaros AS ‘through the green 
waves sent” (p. 3); and be vulgarizes the sud- 
den appearance of the graceful Helicdora by 
translating kairo: xrimos ‘HAwodépas ‘but that 
rustle and rattle” (p. 55). There is also a slight 
tendency to that use of affectedly simple and 
archaic words, such as ‘* whenas,” with which 
Mr. Andrew Lang has demoralized the present 
school of English translators, But there are 
few critici-ms to be made upon a book which 
comes very near being the most delightful pro- 
duct of the season, 

Perhaps the most repulsive product, on the 
other hand, is the volume of ‘ Shadows and 
ideals,’ by the late Francis S. Saltus (Albany: 
Moulton), which seem the morbid and blasted 
dreams of some poor wretch wrecked on the 
hard asphalt of Paris, and lost to all his early 
dreams, A book more grimly insane—tried 
by all ordinary standards—but more inno- 
cently, is ‘The Pleroma, a Poem of the 
Christ,’ by the Rev. E. P. Chittenden, A.M. 
(Putnams)—300 pages of solid geology and the- 
ology, Where one may happen almost at ran- 
dom on lines like these (p. 189) : 

** Sing the Lithic ages twain ! 
Mammoth and the reindeer reign ; 
Glacial drift and frozen train; 

Man contending 

And forefending 
Heaths ’gainst frozen streams. 
Sing brute force and stern recourse 
Of Palasothi e and Neolite 

In Quatenary quarries: 
Arrow flints and ch ppen glints, 


Strown on mari, crunchet in gnarl 
Phat bull and cave-bear parrles,”’ 


The book has many terrific wood-cuts of the 





early geologic periods, and a glossary of hard 
biologic and theologic words at the end. 

A thoughtful and agreeable English book is 
‘Wordsworth’s Grave, and Other Poems,’ by 
William Watson (London: Unwin). Mr. Wat- 
son, although be appears elsewhere as the edi- 
tor of Alfred Austin, is free from the current 
London affectations, and gives us a series of 
strong sonnets called ‘‘ Ver Tenebrosum,” 
written during the Sudanese war. He has also 
a kindly quatrain ‘‘On Longfellow’s Death” 
(p. 69) : 

“No puissant singer he, whose si'ence grieves 
To day the great West’s tender heart and strong; 
No singer vast of voice; yet one who leaves 
Hig native air the sweeter for his song.”’ 
‘The Religion of Humanity, and Other Poems,’ 
by Annie Matheson (London: Percival), is 
pure and strong with noble womanly feeling. 
There is a touching ‘‘Song for Women” in 
which the first part of each verse describes a 
London seamstress, starving, and the last half 
carries us to sweet rural scenes. It closes thus 
(p. 3): 
**O God in heaven! shall TI, who share 
‘hat dying woman’s womanhood, 
Taste all the summer’s boun eous good 
Unburdened by her weighd of care? 
The white moon-datstes star the grass, 
The lengthening shadows o’er them pass; 
The meadow pool is smooth as glass.”’ 

Stuart Sterne (Miss Bloede) gives us another 
of her vigorous dramatic stories iu the narra 
tive poem ‘ Piero da Castiglione’ (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), and Mr. Hamilton Ai'é offers 
us only a rather superficial and shallow melody 
in the third edition of his ‘Songs without 
Music’ (Scribner & Welford). Mr. Frank 
Dempster Sherman, in his ‘ Lyrics for a Lute’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is almost always 
graceful, though sometimes a little artificial. 

Among recent compilations of miscellaneous 
verse, tbe largest place materially, and perhaps 
historically, must be given to Mr. W. L. Fa- 
gan’s ‘Southern War Songs’ (Richardson), a 
bulky volume containing a vast amount of 
poor poetry, even the poorest of which has 
great value as a record of some feeling, some 
impulse, or some delusion; each having thus 
some bearing on the as yet unwritten story of 
our great national contest. It is curious, for 
instance, how many of these verses recoguize 
slavery as being really the objective point of 
the whole war, after all. Miss Jessie O’Don- 
nell’s ‘Love Poems of Three Centuries’ (Put- 
nam’s ‘‘ Nuggets” series) form a_tolerably 
commonplace collection, whose grade may be 
best judged from the fact that the three Ame- 
ricin poets from whom she extracts most pro- 
fusely are Mrs, Moulton, Joaquin Miller, and 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. ‘ Musical Moments’ 
(Chicago: McClurg) consists of ‘short selec- 
tions in prose and verse for music-lovers,” and 
the choice is made with some discrimination. 
‘The Painter Poets,’ selected and edited by 
Kineton Parkes (London: Walter Scott, ‘* Can- 
terbury Poets”), is iess fortunate, at least in 
this respect, that it contains so many names 
of which it is necessary to remind us either 
that they were painters or that they were 
poets. In the two cases where the combination 
is unquestionable—those of Blake and Rossetti 
—the selections are not peculiarly felicitous. 
There are, however, some valuable biographi- 
cal notes at the end; Washington Allston be- 
ing the only American included, unless we 
count Mr. W. J. Linton. ‘ Amherst Memo- 
ries’ (Springfield, Mass., Printing Co.) isa 
collection of undergraduate verse from the 
college designated, and is certainly better than 
such books are wont to be. 

The great drawback upon these minor collec- 
tions of miscellaneous verse is apt to be the 
carelessness in editing, which so often utterly 
sacrifices sound or sense by a misread word. 





Literature has this drawback, as compared 
with the other arts, that while the art of print- 
ing multiplies its products indefinitely, they 
may at any moment be put thereby in such a 
shape that the original author may wish that 
they had never gone into print at all. Thus, 
for instance, in ‘‘ Musical Moments,” Praed is 
made to say of his belle of the ball— 


“She warbled Handel; it was grand; 
She made the Cataiina jealous’’— 


the name of an Italian singer (Catalani) be 
ing transformed out of all recognition. Again, 
when, in Higginson’s ‘‘ Serenade by the Sea,” 
the editor of ‘Love Poems’ changes the cou- 


plet— 


“Shadowy sloops are gliding in 
Safe the harbor-bar w.thin ’’— 


so that the last line reads— 
‘*Safe the harbor to be within’ — 

one wonders if it is meant for prose or poetry. 
Again, in Swinburne’s graceful melody, *‘ If 
love were what the rose is,” as reprinted in the 
book just named, the pretty antithesis, 

‘* Blown flelds or flowerful closes,” 
is utterly muddled by substituting 

“Blown fields of flowerful closes,’’ 
which is meaningless. Yet, when we consider 
that the late Prof. Longfellow, after invck- 
ing the aid of a whole Dante Club to correct 
the proofs of his great translation of the ‘ Di- 
vina Commedia,’ was confronted with a mis- 
print on first opening his bound volume at the 
breakfast table, one learns to be charitable to 
the young and the inexperienced. 


ADAMS'S ADMINISTRATION OF MADI- 
SON.—IL 


History of the United States of Anerica dur- 
ing the First Administration of James Madi- 

By Henry Adams, Charles Scribner's 
2 vols. 1890. 


In all that Mr. Adams says about the short- 
ccmings of the Eleventh Congress he is un- 
doubtedly right. It does not need tke per- 
spective of history to perceive the insutticien- 
cies of that body. It had hardly adjourned 
before the National Intelligencer, the official 
organ of the Administration, wrote its epi- 
taph, with words of apology indeed, but with- 
out a word of eulogy. It held the following 
language in its issue of March 21, 1811: 


son, 
Sons, 


‘*We have mixed up the ingredients of a 
warlike and a pacific policy into a compound 
which has proved, in the end, to use a vulgar 
phrase, neither one thing nor the other, All 
calculations and experiments have failed. 
. and we have reached an equivocal 
state that defies definition. There bas been all 
this time no want of spirit either in Congress 
or the people. If the former have not resorted 
to war, it has been from the conviction that it 
was not the interest of their constituents to 
make that solemn appeal. Until this great 
question is settled, serious embarrassments 
will continue to attend our Government.” 


We note that there is one historical moral 
which runs through both these volumes, as the 
motif runs through a whole opera. It is 
that in the practical administration of a 
government like ours, at least in all critical 
conjunctures, there is a choice only between 
the war policy championed by John Adams in 
1798 and the peace policy promulged by 
Jefferson in 1801. This moral is pointed again 
and again by the historian for the purpose of 
exposing the inconsistency alike of the Repub- 
licans and of the Federalists. The two parties 
had come, in the drift of events, to change 
characters and places. From the frequency 


with which Mr, Adams makes this rapproche- 
ment between tne principles of 1898 and of 1801 
(he makes it more than a score of times in 
these volumes), we judge that_the truth of his- 
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tory seems to him an ample vindication of the 
Alien and Sedition Laws which brought so 
much oblcquy on the Administration of John 
Adams, 

We observe, too, that John Randolph is used 
again and again as the Tragic Chorus is used 
in a Greek dram: for the purpose of accentuat- 
ing the moral lessons of the story as it evolves 
under the pen of the writer. 
enough the small esteem in which Mr. Adams 
holds the erratic statesman 
Adams’s ‘ Life of Randolph,’ passim), we area 
little puzzled to account for the frequency with 
which Raudolph is cited as an accusing witness 
against Madison. ‘Life of Gallatin,’ 
Mr. Adams expresses the opinion that, in 1511, 


As we know well 


of Roanoke (see 


In his 


the mind of Rando!ph, ‘‘ never strong in com- 
mon sense, Was yielding more and more to 
those aberrations which marked later 
years.” Whatever may have been the acrid 
sayings dropped by Randolph in the stages of 
that ‘universal misanthropy” which finally 
caused his sanity to be suspect d, there buzzing 


his 


gad-flies of the } ungent Virginian were hardly 
worth preserving in the amber of Mr. Adams's 
classic narrative. 

Mr. Adams animadverts on the fact th .t, in 
the war message of Madison, as sent in to Con- 
gress on the Ist of June, 1512, the order of the 
American complaints was inverted, and that 
impressments were put in the forefront of the 
charges formulated against England, in spite 
of the fact that the whole stress of the con- 
troversy, in its later stages, kad turned on the 
Orders inCouncil. He eventhinks that ** Eng- 
land might have fairly complained that she 
bad received no notice of intended war on such 
a ground.” Mr, Adams furnishes a sufticient 
answer to his own objection. He explains to 
us, on page 40 of his second volume, how the 
pinch of the controversy came at to be 
narrowed down to the Orders in Council, con- 
as retaliatory to the Napoleonic De- 
On page 45, in the same volume, he 


last 


sidered 


crees, 


cites a despatch in which Fosier, the Brit- 
ish Minister, when he had been in 
Washington only two weeks, wrote to the 


London Foreign Office that the American Gov- 
ernment mesnt tosettle certain preliminary dis- 
putes in the most amicable manner, ‘ pro- 
vided the Orders in Council were revoked— 
otherwise to make use of it, together with all 
other topics of irritation, for the purpose of 
fomenting a spirit of batred towards Eng- 
land, and thereby strengthening their party.” 
A little later, on page 57, Mr. 
marks that if a simple issue with England bad 
been wanted in 1811, it might have Leen found 
at once in ‘‘ the permanent presence of British 
frigates off Sandy Hook, capturing American 
vessels and impressing American seamen.” 
‘*No further protest against it,” adds Mr. 
Adams, ‘‘ needed to be made, seeing that it 


Adams re 


had been made the subject of innumerable 
protests.” If the United States might bave 
justly plunged into war with England in 1811, 
without a protest ayainst impressment, seeing 
that innumerable protests had been already 
lodged against the impressment outrage, it 
does not very clearly appear that England 
bed much right to complain because, a few 
months later, the subject of impressments was 
put in its proper chronological and logical 
place in enumerating the grounds of war. 

[In the hour and article of the declaration of 
war against England, neither Madison nor 
Monroe made concealment the 
grounds of our just complaint against France. 


any as to 
Only two days before tie declaration of war 


vas passed, but when its passage was assu 


t > 









e wrote to Joel Barlow, our M 


is, that propositions 





to include France in 








the same denunciation were made in both 
houces of Congress The motion failed in the 
Senate by a vote of seventeen to fifteen. The 
majority against it in the House of Representa- 
tives was proportionally larger, yet still the 
aflirmative vote was respectable. So well 
founded were cur complaints against France 
that Monroe felt obliged to explain to Barlow 
how it was that France had been pretermitted. 
Even Robert Smith, witb all his Gallican sym- 
pathies, was not able to keep fair weather 
Madison and the French Minister 
Turreau, insomuch that the latter was pro- 
voked into writing a hectoring letter which he 
was compelled to withdraw. Mr. Adams refers 
to the letter as being found to-day in the French 
Paris. A it may 
also be found in the Annals of Congress (Thir 
) 


teenth Congress, vol. i., p. 922; ¢f. p. 1256). 


bet Ween 


archives at translation of 


The author is entirely correct in saying that 
the deciaration of war was passed by an essen 
tially sectional as well as party vote. Of the sev- 
enty-nine members who voted for it in the House 
of Represeptatives, sixty-two resided sou.h of 
the river Delaware, which, in the parlance of 
the day, had come to be called the dividing 
line between the political North and the politi- 
cal South. Of the nineteen Senators who vot- 
ed for the measure, fourteen resided south of the 
The whole number of members of 
north of the 

these only twenty-one 


same river, 
both 


Was sixty-eight. Of 


houses residing Delaware 


voted for the war. We have not verified these 


figures by our own analysis of the vote, but 


take them from Sullivan’s well-known * Let- 
ters.’ 
The alternate chill and fever of the war 


other in such 
q lick succ esslon, and the whole political tem- 


paroxysms had followed each 
perament of the country had become so bad, 
that Mr. Adams thinks it ** no wonder if large 
masses of good citizens who believed Napoleon 
to be Antichrist should be disposed to resist, 
even to the verge of treason, the attempt to use 
lives and fortunes 


their in a service they re 


garded with horror.” 

In one aspect of the long diplomatic strug- 
the United States and England 
Mr. Adams admits that the United States, even 
the bad won a triumph 
which was more complete than any achieved 


between 


gle 


before war began 
since the Definitive Treaty of Peace in 1789 
It is known that on the 16th of June, 1812. and, 
therefore, two days before the declaration of 
Tory leader of the House 
that the 
suspend immaeli 


war by Congress, the 
of Commons rose and proclaimed 
Government had decided to 
ately the Orders in Council. The suspension 
came too late to avert the declaration of war, 
Mr. Adams observes, ‘‘the surrender 
lacked on England’s part no element of de 


but, as 
feat.” ‘The British Ministry, like the British 
pet ple,” he adds, x the 
consequerces of their own folly.” If the 
leaders, from Madison down- 
wards, may be said, as Mr. Adams thinks, to 
have thrust the country into a war it dreaded, 
under the hope that the war itself might create 


the war spirit which the country lacked, it is 


{rem facin 


* shrank 


American party 


plain that the British party leaders must be 
taxed with pusillanimity at the very time when 
their courage should bave been highest, 

We have left ourselves no room for comment 
on Mr. Adams's account of the war in its pre- 
d and 


iu-ive battles on lan sea. After reciting 
with much precision the blur 


lers and disasters 
of Hull's surrender, the Niagara campaign, 


the brilliant exploits by which our infant 


navy won laurels for American seamanship and 
American gunne! bY after referring to tte 
preliminary but ineffectual negotiations set on 


the war soon after it began, 


0 Compose 











420 


the author pays the following bistorical tri- 
bute to Madison's courage, unless we are to as- 
sume that Madison was building better than 
he knew, and therefore should not be credited 


with a result which was not the outcome of 
any deliberate and rational purpose. However 
this may be, the words of Mr. Adams deserve 


citation. Referring to Madison's determina- 


tion to risk the charge of continuing the war 


till he should satisfy himself that England 
could not be forced int 


tion of the right of 


ab eXpress renuncia 


impressment, he says 


“The experiment was worth trying, and, 


after the timuity cof the American Govern 
ment in past Years, Was Well suiled to create 
national character if it did not destroy the na- 
tion; but it was not the less hazardous in the 


face of sectional passions such as existe! in 


New England, or in the bandsof a party which 
held power by virtue of Jefferson's priceiples, 
That the British Government should expressly 
renounce ifs Ciaitn to imipressn WAS already 
an idea bardiv worth entertaining, but if the 
war could rot produce that resuif, if mig! 

at least develop a Gover t strong gh 
to attain the same result at some « rt 

ifa strong Gevernment was des l any for 

eign war, without regard to ita object, might be 
good poliey,if not good morals; and in that sense 
President Madison's war was the t est and 












most successful of all experiments in American 
statesmanship, though it was also among the 
most reckless; tut only with difficulty wld 
history offer a better exan Pie of US processas 
than When it showed Madison, Galia Va 
con, Monroe, and Jefferson j x to create a 
mercenary armv and e yreat nat ui debt, for 
no other attainable objec i “ hhad 
guided Alexander Hanvlton andt 
ists toward establishment of astr we Gov. 
ernment r Years before 

rhis passage furnishes fod for refi n as 
wellas food for criticism in many directions, 
but we cannot pursue t viting ¢ We 
tnust satisiv : ark 
that even bere t . { w “ 
See TLis ¢ i st A i Sia t \ 
Adams is at Madison's » sil 
cated the ederalist 1 al eralist 
messures ‘ 4 I s Whar- 
ton, lt ne fF the va i ‘ s es } 
isive notes with ¥} i t 2 anied 
his * Digest { ¢t Inter law { he 
United States,’ indulges himself with some 
reflections designed ¢ point what he con- 
ceived to be at least one of the moral results 
achieved by the war { Si2 Af rex gc 
the imsults so gratuitousiv and slv 
offerai to the United States by British Minis- 
ers and British diplomatists down to the out- 
break of hostilities, be saws that it took the 
war « a Oe t } e ft | matic 
relations of the two Powers on that basis of 
mutual respect and courtesy on W h they 
have ever since remained.” 

While thanking Mr. Adams for the light 
he bas shed on the transactions of this im 


portant epoch in our history and in the history 


of Eure re, 


we are sorry that he could not find 


10re to approve in the character and conduct 
of the men and measures here ; assed under bis 


critical review. It is a just remark of Mr, 
John Fiske in his latest work, recently review- 
ed in these columns, that ‘‘ government, how- 
ever conducted, is necessarily a cumbrous af- 
fair.” These volumes might well be studied as 
a commentary jn support and explication of 
that proposition. History in the making— 


that is, history in the shape of current politics 


—is seen to pay a constant tribute to the maxim 





of Oxenstiern. There are times when, as it 
seems to us, Mr. Adams fails to make a due 
allowance for the difficulties of the statesmen 
whom he criticises. There are also times 
when he frankly acknowledges the difficulties 
which lL eset the rulers of the United States dur 
ing this long period of stress and storm. 


The process by which a -cattered democracy 
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deci 'ed its own will, in a matter so serious as 
a great and perbaps fatal war, was,” he says, 
“* new to the world.” This remark is so true 
that it atones for many of his censures, be- 
cause it cancels them, 

We have learned to be cautious in correcting 
Mr. Adams’s spelling of proper names, but in 
the first of these volumes the German spelling 
** Helgoland ” (p, 277) is hardly preferable to 
the Engiish spelling Heligoland in the case of 
what was then (1810) an English island, The 
celebrated French marshal, otherwise known 
as the Prince d'Eckmiibl!, appears in the fir-t 
volume as ** Davout” (pp. 409, 425), and in 
the second as ‘‘ Davoust” (p 251). Both spell- 
ings are supported by good authority, but it 
might be better to adhere to one in the same 
narrative. ‘* Littleton Walker Tazewell” (vol. 
i, p. 8368) should be Littleton Waller Tazewell. 


THE CALVERTS AND OGLETHORPE. 
George Calvert and Cecilius Calvert, Barons 

Baltimore of Baltimore. Ky Wm. Hand 

Browne.—Life of General Oglethorpe. By 

Henry Bruce. Dodd, Mead & Co. 1590. 
Messrs. Dopp, Mrap & Co. have begun the 
issue of a new series of books, called ‘* Makers 
of America.” More than twenty biographies 
are announced, ranging from that of Christo- 
pher Columbus to that of the late Prof. Henry 
of the Smithsonian Institution. Weare glad to 
see among them the name of Robert Morris, 
Superintendent of Finance under the Conti- 
nental Congress; a man of great importance in 
making the United States, who has waited too 
long for a competent biographer. The appear- 
ance of the new series is creditable to the pub- 
lishers. The print and paper are fair, and the 
duodecimo volumes pleasant to handle. 

Among the first to appear is the account of 
George and Cecilius Calvert, by Mr. William 
Hand Browne, who has had the advantage 
of wing papers of the Calvert family re- 
cently found in England among the ruins of 
an old conservatory. S me of these throw 
new light on the subject, and Mr. Browne has 
shown wisdom in quoting from them at con- 
siderable le gth. Altogether this is a solid 
and scholarly performance, well planned and 
adapted to its subject, with little attempt at 
description of manners, with few moving acci- 
dents, never exciting, but excellently writien 
andreadable, It is worth the attention of peo- 
ple interested in the early history of Mary- 
land and of the United States, It bas, more- 
over, the great merit of brevity, containing 
less than 200 small pages, 

George Calv-rt, fir-t Baron Baltimore, and 
his son Cecilius, were somewhat colorless per- 
sons. Had their characters been more pic- 
turesque, they would hardly bave occupied the 
place they do among the makers of America. 
To found a colony of Engtish Roman Ca‘ ho- 
lics in the seventeenth century required tact, 
prud- nee, and moderation; qvalities mvalu 
able in fe, but hateful to the biographer. 
George Calvert was a bard-working Secretary 
of State to King James 1.; but we cannot 
agree with Mr. Browne that his was ‘‘ a posi- 
tion somewhat resem! ling that of a modern 
prime minister.” The Principal Secretary of 
those days was but a secondary personage in 
polit cs, Calvert retired with a peerage at 
about forty-five years of age, and was ener- 
getic encugh to emigrate frem England to 
Newfoundland, and wise enough, aiter spend- 
ing one winter in that island, to transfer bis 
colony to less rugged coas's. 

In Cecilius, the second Baron, we have the 
true founder of the colony of Maryland, which 
he never visited, The charter was confirmed 





to him onthe 20th of June, 1682, two months 
af er his father’s death, The territory was to 
be held in free and common socage, the fe: ffee 
rendering therefor two Indian arrows at the 
castle of Windsor, yearly, on Tuesday in 
Easter week, and the fifth part of all the gold 
and silver found. This charter, which is said 
to have been the most ample in its privileges 
ever granted by an English sovereign, erected 
Maryland into a palatinate. It invested the 
proprietary and his lineal descendants for ever 
with the perpetual and hereditary ownership 
of the soil aud the waters. It empowered him 
io make peace or war, to confer titles and dig- 
nities, to erect churches and cause them to be 
consecrated according to the ecclesiastical laws 
of England, to make laws with the advice and 
consent of the freemen, and necessary ordi- 
nances not affecting life, limb, or property 
without that consent; to establish courts of 
justice and to appoint judges, magistrates, and 
other civil officers, His laws required no con- 
firmation from King or Parliament; from bis 
courts there was no appeal. Yet the colonists 
retained the rights and privileges of British 
subj-cts, while they were expressly exempted 
trom taxation by the Crown. 

t is evident that in giving such rights as 
these to a Catholic the advisers of King Charles 
I. intended to provide a place of refuge for the 
followers of the old religion, Baltimore’s head 
was not turned by his powers. He recognized 
that, whatever the King might be, the Engli-h 
nation was decidedly, even fanatically, Pro- 
tes'ant, and that his own privileges must be 
used with moderation. While sending out two 
Jesuits with his first emigrants, and appoint- 
ing his brother and two other genilemen, all 
Catholics, bis Deputy Governor and Commis- 
sioners, he yet instructed the latter: 

‘* tht ip their voyage to Mary Land they must 
be very carefull to preserve unity and peace 
amongst ali the passengers on Shipp-board, and 
that they suffer no scandall nor offence to be 
given to any of the Protestants, whereby any 
just Complaint may heereafter be made by 
them, in Virginea or in England, and that for 
that end they Cause all Acts of Romane Catho- 
lique Religion to be doue as privately as may 
be, and that they instruct ali the Romane 
Catholiques to be silent uson all oecasions of 
discourse concerning matters of Religion; and 
that the said Governer and Commissioners 
treate the P o'estants w" as much mildness 
and favor as Justice will permitt. And this 
to be observed at Land as well as at Sea.” 
Such instructions as these are often given to 
be disregarded; but Baltimore was in earne t 
[) him the Englishman was stronger than the 
Catholic. The Jesuits soon began to give trou- 
ble, They complained that no favor was 
shown to eccles:astical personages, but that 
they were treated in all respects like laymen, 
as if the jus divinum had never been heard of 
They asked that their churches and houses 
might be sanctuary, that their servants might 
ve free from taxes and public services, ** that 
th ugh nubiiely they should allow their causes 
to be heard and tried by the civil au horities, 
vet that it should be with the private under- 
standing that these authorities acted but as 
arbitrators and defenders of the Church, be- 
cause the ecclesiastical jurisdiction was not 
yet settied ’; ‘ that though they sheuld relin- 
quish the use of many ecclesiastical privileges 
when they judged it exped ent to do so, yet 
that the determination of that exrediency was 
to be left entirely to their discretion.” The-e 
demands were supported by some of the most 
influertial Catholic laymen of the province. 
Yet Baltimore was unshaken. He applied to 
the Propaganda at Rome and received permis- 
sion to remove the Jesuits and have secular 
priests sent in their stead. The order for re- 
moval was afterwards rescinded, but only on 





the submission of the Jesuits to the terms laid 
down by the Proprietary. 

Meanwhile, all manner of persons had set- 
tled in the prov.nce, and toleration was 
practised to an extent rare indeed in that age. 
An act of the Maryland Assembly of 1649 pro- 
vides penalties for the profanation of ‘‘tha 
Sabbath, or Lord’s day, called Sunday,” for 
blasphemy against any Person of the Tr nity, 
for reproachful speeches against the Virgin 
Mary, Apostles, and Evangelists. It also 
punishes all who shall call others by reviling 
names such as Puritan, Je-uit, or Papist. 

Much discretion was needed on the part of 
Baltimore in preserving his charter through 
the time of the Great Rebellion. The Com- 
monwealth and the Protec’ or were not easy to 
deal with, and the Deputy Governor in Mary- 
land complicated matters by going beyond his 
powers to proclaim Charles II. as King. That 
erratic monarch, on the other hand, then a 
fugitive in Jersey, declared that Baltimore 
‘doth visibly adhere to the rebels of England, 
and admit all kind of schismatics, and secta- 
ries, and other ill-affected persons into the said 
plantation of Maryland.” Charles, therefore, 
gave acommission toSir William Davenant, the 
poet, to proceed to America, disposse-s RBalti- 
more, and take the government on himself. Sir 
William actually set out on this undertaking, 
but was captured by a Parliament ship and 
thrown into prison, whence he barely escaped 
with his life. Of squabb!es in England and 
riots in America, of the not very eventful his- 
tory of the young colony, this book gives a 
careful account. Mr. Browns evidently dis- 
likes Puritans and Quakers. Were it other- 
wise, he would hardly have written the history 
of the founders of Maryland. 

The Life of General Oziethorpe will be less 
quoted by the learned than that of Lord Bal- 
timore, and more enjoyed by the frivo- 
lous, Its author, Mr. Henry Bruce, is easi- 
ly tempted away from his subject. On the 
smallest pretexts, we are given bits of biogra- 
phy and history; quotations in prose and verse, 
in English, French, German, Latin, T allan; 
passages from Mr. Baneroft, Pope, and Edgar 
Poe. Mr. Bruce’s admiration for Carlyle 
would appear to be unbounded, He imitates 
the style which nothinz short of the genius of 
that great Scotchman can make endurable. 
Even the quotations in this volume have at 
times a flavor of Carlyle, as butter kept too 
near to cheese acquires a pungency. Mrs. Oli- 
phant is known as a writer of graceful E: g- 
lish; yet one would think she had dipped her 
pen in a Chelsea inkstand before she (and who 
else ?) assisted Mr. Bruce to comyiie the f low- 
ing sentence-: ‘‘ And the poor old futile Pre- 
tender had answered, * Be careful of yourself, 
my dear boy. I would not lose you for the 
word! * With,’says Mrs, Olipbanr, ‘one can 
imagine, what smile and what sigh.’”’ 

We wil! give one of Mr. Kruce’s digressions 
in full, both because it is characteristic of the 
slightness of connection «bserveb.e between 
his subject and its ornaments, a.d because it 
is entertaining enough in itrelf, as bis digres- 
sions o'ten are; 


“In this year Og'ethorpe made bimself pro- 
minent as a memver of the Council of the 
British Herring Fishery Com: any, | ar icular- 
ly at a great dinner given at Fi-hmoncers’ Hall 
to Frederick, Prince of Wales, who wax the Pre- 
sident, and who was intr: duced by Oglethorpe. 
And in the following yerr, 1751 Prise Fred 
died. These lines, says Carlyle, are ‘ his main 
monument with posterity’: 


*** Here lies Prince Fred, 
Who was alive and is dead, 
Had tt be-n hi- Father, 
J had much ‘a her; 
Had it been hi+ Brother, 
Sooner than any other; 
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Had it bee» his Sister, 

There’s no one would have missed her; 

Had it been his whole generation, 

Fest of all for the nation. 

But since it’s only red, 

There’s no more to be said,’ ”’ 

Of Oglethorpe we get a tantalizing picture. 

There must kave been much individuality in 
the soldier of Marlborough and Prince Eu- 
gene; the philanthropist whe defended duel- 
ling, and is said, at the age of ninety-three, to 
have challenged a neighboring gentleman for 
trespassing on his manor; the prisoner's 
friend, and the friend of Johnson, Goldsmith, 
and Boswell. Perhaps, as Mr. Bruce says, 
“the true life of Gen. Oglethorpe it is for ever 
too late to write.” We have enough here to 
make us wish for more. Had Mr. Bruce given 
less space to Prince Eugene, and Bishop Berke- 
ley, and the death-bed of Pope, at which Ogle- 
thorpe was not present, and to half-a-bundred 
other people and events but remotely connected 
with his subject, he would perhaps have writ- 
ten a less amusing book, but he might have 
found space to make clearer to us the be 
havior of Charles Wesley as the General’s sec- 
retary, and might even have had room for a 
little more information than he has chosen to 
insert about the colony of Georgia and Ogle- 
thorpe’s campaigns. After all, it was these 
which checked Spain and defended the English 
colonies, and it is to them that Oglethorpe 
owes his place among the Makers of America. 
Malheur aux détails! quotes Mr. Bruce from 
Voltaire. But surely the details which are ao- 
cursed are not those which are pertinent to the 
subject in hand. 


Belief in God, Its Origin, Nature, aud Basis. 
By Jacob Gould Schurman, Sage Professor 
of Philosophy in Cornell University. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1890. 


Pror. SCHURMAN’S book gets an extrinsic in- 
terest from the fact that the lectures of which 
it is composed were delivered in Andover be- 
fore the Theological Seminary. They form 
the sixth course of lectures on the Winkley 
foundation, which is what our English cousins 
call an ‘open trust,” being hampered by no 
conditions whatever—‘'a rare and surely a 
fortunate circumstance,” remarks Prof, Schur- 
man, ‘for any theological school.” It is to 
be presumed that the Faculty, in inviting 
Prof. Schurman, knew what they might ex- 
pect, and it would be difficult to overrate the 
significance of such an invitation. It may be 
there is little in these lectures which has not 
been implied in the writings of the Andover 
liberals, but it has not been expressed in those 
writings ; or, if expressed, it has been in a 
language almost as remote from the vernacu- 
lar, or from Prof. Schurman’s lucid speech, as 
Hegel’s dialectic from the poetry of Burns. 
Prof, Schurman, without abusing his liberty, 
used it with the least possible restraint. There 
could be no better index to his posi'ion than 
the list of those to whom he expresses special 


been wel! if he had abandoned his thoroughly 
gnostic and wooden conception of God as 
‘* vacating” the sphere of human freedom ,with 
its sophistical suggestion that man, while in- 
cluded in what God has caused, is excepted 
from what be is causing. 

Some of the more vigorous and rigorous de- 
liverances of the evolutionist school are set 
aside with a feeble show of orthodox indigna- 
tion and abhorrence of the infidel; but, in 
truth, it would be difficult to find a book more 
completely saturated than is this with the new- 
ness of scientific thought. While its method is 
predominantly metaphysical, it is checked at 
every turn by scientific tests, being impressed, 
like most of the more recent philosophizing of 
our time, with the necessity of making its 
peace with science and the evolutionists. These 
are sometimes spoken of in 4@ superior way, 
but the acceptance of their conclusions is a 
finer compliment than the most fulsome adu- 
lation. 

Of the dogmatic spirit there is not a sign in 
these lectures, nor of such a temper as that of 
‘Lux Mundi,’ resolved on the adjustment of 
the traditional dogma with the results of 
modern science. Of the Deity of Christ 
there remains a shadow of such faintness that 
the conservative Unitarian might insist on 
having something more tban this: ‘Nor 
among these choicest sons of the universal 
Father [such as Pheidias, Cresar, Shakspere, 
Newton] is there any metaphysical impropriety 
in supposing one to be in some preéminent 
sense the Son of God.” ‘Oh, how frail to that 
large utterance of the early” Andoverians! 
The satisfaction of Divine Justice was the cen 
tre of their creed. Prof. Schurman will not 
predicate justice as an attribute of God 
‘* Justice is a civic virtue, which has too nar- 
row a meaning to predicate of the Christian 
conception of God.” ‘External punishment 
is unthinkable of human sins,” here or hereaf- 
ter. In short, 


‘* Modern science is not antagonistic to the 
religion of Christ, but it is fatal to those con- 
fessions of the Christian religion which have 
been embodied in an antiquated psychology, 
anthropology, cosmology, and histery. The 
process of readjustment is going on rapidiy, 
and itis much more thorough in the actual 
beliefs of men than in the revised creeds that 
are supposed to represent them. Even the new 
Biblical criticism has won a victory almost as 
complete as that of astronomy, geology, and 
zoology. The sober and cautious spirit of 
modern culture has once for all domiciled it- 
self in the realm of theology also 


After this it is remarkable that Prof. Schur 
man makes a rhetorical escape from the ques 
tion of miracle by affirming every human soul 
to be a miracle, and that be succumbs to the 
temptation to rationalize the ascension of 
Jesus, loosely confounded with his resurrec- 
tion, which “is in fact,” 
lete picture of an eternal truth "—‘* the fact 


we read, ‘‘an obsc- 


of continued life with God,” 


Not only is Prof. Schurman’s book without a 





indebtedness in his preface : Lotze, Martineau, 
Pfleiderer, Robertson Smith, Seeley, Fi-ke, Ré- 
ville, and Thiele. Considerable exception is 
taken to some of Martineau’s positions (Prof. 
Schurman calls him the * angelic doctor” of 
our time); but it is in the interest of a more 
radical philosophy. Where Martineau contends 
that God is transcendent of the universe, Prof 
Schurman finds him wholly immanent in its | 
wholeness, and where Martineau contends for | 
a divine choice of possible worlds, Prof. 
Schurman argues that this world was the only 
possible. Withthese variations froma teacher 
at whose feet he sat in Manchester New College, 
and whom he so much reveres, it might have 





remnant or a trace of theological dogma, but 
it does not attempt to obtain for us any cer- 
tainty of the existence of a beneficent Deity 
corresponding to the “ dead certainty ” of the 
traditional dogma. He does not believe in 
the possibility of any mathematical demonstra- 
tion of the existence of God. Our assurance 
cannot be so positive as the mathematician’s. 
He returns frankly to the much-abused opinion, 
Probability is the guide of life. Belief in God 
is an bypothesis as incapable of verification as 
the hypothesis of a luminiferous ether, but, 
like that, accounting for admitted facts In 
the course of the six lectures in which this ar- 
gument is worked out, there 1s much solid 








ground to walk upon; but in chap. iv. there 


is a stretch of metaphysics where we are not 


certain of our steps 

The strength of the book is much more 
negative criticisms of traditional ideas than tn 
its positive results, Some of the f ler are ex 
tremely pertinent and forcible fhe scept 


cism of Hume and Kant is assailed from the 
standpoint of the new psychology The im 
possibility of proving an external, mechanical 
Creator is ably argued, if not clearly shown 
But with the immanence of God in the un 
verse comes the old difficulty o 


himself.” It is a difficulty which no argum 





of Prof. Schurman’s wi y di-sipates 
for our inexpugnatble conscious 
dom, it is greatly to be feared that we shou 


all be necessarians. Chapter v , ‘' God as Rea 


lizing Purpose of the World,” is a vigorous 


slaught on the old teleology, but t COLO 
it substitutes is dim and vague, m Amma ter 
of feeling than of logic; and Prof. Schurmas 
does not flatter himself that it would have 
much force with one not otherwise ty 


At the end one is glad of bis assurance that 


general nalve belief in God is quite indepe 


ent of philosophical consilerations These 

are an account of the faith that is s tlow 

ever unsatisfactory the genera irs f his 

thought may be, his book contains a multit o 

of pregnant observations, and the w eis pre 

sented in a style so freshand vis ‘ holds 

the attention and compels i 

every page. 

The I¥ne Tree ¢ rst By al } \dams 
Drake  Illlustrat s es & va 
riat 1S 

Mr. Drake, who has been a di nt collector 

of the local traditions of the New England 

Ceast, and a fertile writer the subject, ce 

scribes in the present instance a summer jour 

nev along the Maine shore. He passes throug 
the old towns and fishing villages, by the 
beaches, cliffs, and islands, from Kittery ¢ 

Eastport, and gathers about each spot a story of 

the early Gorgesadventurers or the colonial cayr 

tains, of Indian and French and English fight 
ing, and of the innumeralile srecks w th 


great storms bave a wavs thrown upon the 


reefsand rocky headland f this leng coast 

ne The materials are am}; for an interest- 
ing narrative, the names the ac iors, from 
Champlain to General Knox, are often well 


ny} 


known, or, if the nts were obscure, 





their deeis were heroic; and frequentiy the 


author is abe to grace his own account wit! 


the verses of the New England poets who have 
found in these local annals, or in the scenes 
amid which the events took place, a congenial 
subject. Mr. Drake does not confine himself, 
however, to this { hase of the country, but de 
scribes the land-cape with much truthful ef- 
fect, sketches the inhabitants, and occasionally 
introduces their conversation, with a realism 
of phrase and th 
ist must envy 

well known as seaside resorts, but fortunately 
Mr. Drake has not thought it necessary to 
{well upon this aspect of the coast, except very 
briefly at Bar Harbor. He endeavors rather 
to photograph the nature of sea and rock, 
the old look of the old towns, the memorial 
buildings and places, and the life of the people; 
and in this attempt he derives much assistance 
from the illustrations, which appear on almost 


Antiquarian notes 


ught which the modern novel- 


The principal points are now 


every page of the volume. 
are added at the end of the chapters, The 
book shows throughout evidence of being a 
labor of love, and consequently it is entirely 


pet BESS in. 
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successful in depicting the scenes and the life 
which it deals with. 





Outings at Odd Times. By Charles C. Ab- 
bott, M.D. D. Appleton & Co, 1890, 


Dr. ABBOTT'S contributions to the literature 
of out-of-doors are more in the vein of the 
naturalist and the investigator than of the 
landscape-lover; and, in particular, he attends 
most to the common things that are not com- 
monly known, He combats a number of popu- 
lar errors, and is fond of illustrating his points 
by taking examples from the mistakes of the 
country people with respect to the world about 
them. In New Jersey, at least, he makes it ap- 
pear that the winter season is far less one of tor- 
por and silence on the ; art of outdoor life than 
is commonly supposed, and several of his short 
sketches are directed to the proof of the ac- 
tivity of the inbabitants of the ponds and the 
gathering of the birds in sheltered places and 
their keep.ng in voice through the frost. Even 
on the coldest days and in tempestuous weather 
he succeeds in finding nature still alive, and in 
waylaying the small animals, the blue jays, 
and others of the stay-at-homes. He has a 
special curiosity, also, for the neglected side of 
the way, for the mudfish in the disused ditches, 
the creatures that come to his pond by night, 
the field-mice, owls, and, in the vegetable 
world, the ‘‘carrion-flower.” Consequently, 
his little volume is distinguished from others 
of its kind by freshness in the subject, by an 
individual point of view, and by attention to 
what seems exceptional in the open book of the 
fields and woods, This interest, pertaining more 








particularly to the naturalist, is reinforced by 
the author’s hnowledge of the relics of primi- 
tive man found in his region, of which he gives 


| some account, and by such episodes as his de- 


scription of the results of the attempt to na- 
turalize the Egyptian lotus in the Jersey 
waters. Occasionally, too, as is the wont of 
such writers, he goes back to the farm-house of 
his boyhood, to the Quaker Christmas and the 
old haymow, to lend a certain sentiment to the 
papers. Altogether the brief essays are well 
varied and make the most agreeable of way- 
side reading; but we must regard the winter 
scenes and adventures, the explorations under 
the mud and by night, as the most successful 
parts of his work. 
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SCRIBNER'S NEW BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


The Life of John Ericsson. 


By Wiuutam C. Caurca. With 50 illustrations, 2 vols. 


** A faithful and well-written history of Ericsson. Col, Church undertook the work at the 
special request of Mr. Ericsson, who le!t him all his private papers and documents, including his 
private correspondence,’’—N. ¥. Herald. 


** One of the most important of recent a lditions to the literature of biograpbhy.""—N. ¥. Sun. 


-7O . . ae ee a — 
Studies among the Tenements of New York, | Ee eT ee ee ren 
aye cn ect cged t tri a a E a : U ; « Witt 20 Lilwse 
from photograpbe taken by the author. 8vo, bs = i oO = t " yo Ses, ith 12 j 
$2.50. rations, », Ss 2 
** It is not only valuable, but interesting. Ir | “tis written by those most conversant W mh 
shows with picturesqueness, and always with | the topics discussed, The volume wili appeal to 
truth, the life of the slums and tenements, and | the Popular mend as well as Che scientific. | te 
itis written with a perfect knowledge of ali that Hliustratious add much to the interest, — Boston 
is said.""—N. ¥, Sun. | Times. 


Svo, $8.00, 


In Scripture Lands. 


New Views of Sacred Places. By Epwarp L. Writson. With l50joriginal illustrations en 
graved from photographs taken by the author. Large 8vo, $5.50. 


** We may best differentiate Mr. Wilson’s work from that of his predecessors by saying that it 
is pictorial. He givesthe reader aview of tlie localities which previous students and explorers ot 
traditions have identified. His pen seems to have caught something of the spir tof Dis art, and to 
be almost as photographic in its realistic portraiture as his camera.”"’—Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


In the Footprints of Charles | In the Valley. 


Lamb. By HAROLD FREDEKIC. With 16 ful “page | 


Iilustrations by HowarRp PYLE. 12mo, 


By BENJAMIN E, MARTIN. Illustrated by Her- | $1.50 
$1.50. 
BERT RAILTON aud JOHN FULLEYLOVE. 


With a biography by E. D. North. Syo, = ine t at; nd importanee, for tl 
$2.50. mise en scene DAS Verity ane nportance, th 


valley o! the Hudson, at the moment before the 
Revolution broke out, is new to romance, and it 


*Icis uncommonly well written,and the whol 


Inaddition to following Lamb, in his wander- 
ings and describing his baunts, Mr. Martin 


}; recent poem 


sketches him ** as he moved tn the crow’, among | fs certainly picturesque." —W. D. HOWELLS, 7 | 


his trtends, by his sister’s side, end alone.”’ ' Harper's Magazine, 


The Pacific Coast Scenic Tour. 


From Southern California to Alaska.—The Yosemite. —The Canadian Pacitec Riilway.—Yellow- 
stone Park and the Grand Cafion. By Henry T. FINCK. With 20 full-page i 
Svo, $2.50. 


ustrations. 


“It will prove a revelation to readers igno- ‘*In point of readableness and interest, this 
rant of the Pacific. It is a far more definite and | narrative leaves nothing to be desired. It ts 
detailed picture than has been drawn by any one | surprising to find so much convevel in so com- 
else, and of exceptional interest and value.’""-— pact and agreeable a form.’’—The Nation. 
Brooklyn Times. 





Famous Women of the French Court. 


Translated from the French of IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND by THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY. Six 
volumes now ready. Others in preparation. Each with Portrait. I2mo, $1.25, 


¥ 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE END OF THE OLD REGIME. 
CITIZENESS BONAPARTE, THE WIFE OF THE FIRST CONSUL 
THE COURT OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 
THE HAPPY DAYS OF THE EMPRESS MARIE LOUISE 
MARIE LOUISE AND THE DECADENCE OF THE BMPIRE 


** M. de Saint-Amand writes an entertaining book. He basa picturesque and lively fancy, and 
a fertile imagination. His style is animated and pleasing, and bis bistorica: judgments weil taken.’ 
NV. Y. Times. 

*,* SeEnD TEN CENTS For THE CHRISTMAS BOOK-BUYER, containing a handsome engraved 


portrait of Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, witha sketeh by R. H. STODDARD, spec artieles by FRANK 
R. STOCKTON, HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, Dr. LYMAN ABRO T, Mrs BURTON 
HARRISON, NOAH BROOKS, and other popular writers, reviews of the boliday books, literary 
jetters, and over 60 illustrations, many of them in colors, 


iy The above books for sale by ali booksellers r sent p Sipaia ‘ 


a ie ee cde Sd, d¢ fe 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 


Dainh B be for H ry Gt 


‘ . . . 
Cameo Edition. 

I'wo new volumes bave just been issued in this 
tasteful edition; Cable's OLD CREOLE DAYS 
and Page’s IN OLE VIRGINIA, uniform with 
Donald G. Mitcheil’s * Reveries of a Bache r’ 
and * Dreem Life,’ issued last year, Bach 
volume with frontispiece etching, }6mo, $1.2a, 


Eugene Field. 

Exquisitely printed and bound, ths . 
this popular author, A LITTLE BOOK OF 
WESTERN VERSEKand A LITILE DOOR OF 
PROFLITABLE TALES, are « t ms of 
genuine Value to American Literatur Baca 
lémo, $1.25. 


wr x 


**Tnhesehandsome volumes are @xamples of a wit, 
humor, and pathos quaint aud rare.’'— SS. 1. Preoune 


Ballads. 


By Ronert Louis STEVENSON lGmo, $1 
Five narrative pieces in Mr. Stevens 4 ViV 

and picturesque verse, the mios 

bodying Polyuesian leg sa 


the first time. 


Fhe Lion’s Cub, 
And other Verses Liv RK. H. Sot A 
$1.25, 


A beautif ttle v 
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Little Saint Elizabeth, 

And other Stories Rv FrRascres Hopagson 
Burnetr. With 12 full-pag stra aby 
RK. B. Birca. Sve, uniform with ‘If el i 
Fauatieroy.” $1.50, 

Delightful juven t s f n 
for the ler pect 5 s 4 
volume Mrs. B s gifts +) 
beir affluence Boston Salt Ga 
rette 


Against Heavy Odds. 


A Tale of Norse Heroism, By Haitwar Haiorta 
BoOYFsen With 33 ustrations by W. L. 
rayiO . i2me, $1.00 


The scene, laid in little fish ng villag 8 
attractive for its nov y structive for 
customs, The story is bris nd inspiring.”*— 
Boston Journal. 


American Boy’s Handy book. 


By Danign C. BEARD. 


American Girl’s Handy Book. 


By Lina and Apenia B Bearp. Each, pro- 
fusely illustrated. S8vo, $2.00. 
*“T bave put it down in my list of good and 


useful) books for young peonpic. : 
*Lovisa M. ALCOTT. 


, 


SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS: Scrib- 
ners Iustrated List of Books for the Young, rep- 
resenting works by Mra. Burnett, Frank R. 
Stockton, Robert Louia Stevenson, Howard Pyle, 
Bayard Taylor, Jules Verne, G. A. Henty, and 


| other popular story writers. 
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SOME OF 


BRENTANO’S 


New Publications 


An Interest Fac Simile Reproduction of the Original 
Manuscript of 


*“DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL.” 


With an Introduction by F. G. KiTton, Author of 
*Dickensiana.’ 


Of all the Christmas tales written by Charles Dickens, 
none have been so generally popular as the ** CHRIST- 
MAS CARKOL’’; and deservedly so, for in none are 
there to be found such true pathos, bright humor, and 
heal.hy sentiment, so weliand artistically balanced. 
Such a unique MS., possessing, as it (oes, 60 much 
interes both for the bibiiograpner and collector, as well 
as for the admirer of Dickens, seems suitable for re- 
yroduction tn the form in which it left the author’s 
ands; ft isin the belief that it will be generally ac- 
ceptable that au accurate fac simile is now produced 
as Dickens /ef* .t, with all his changes and corrections. 
Im; eria! quarto (only 250 copies), printed on paper 
similar to that used by Charles Dickens when writing 
his stories. Preceded by an Introduction by Mr. F, G. 
Kitiop, in Which a very complete account is given of 
the writing, printing, and publishing of the book, and 
aoe some very interesting particulars of the MS. 
tse 
Bound in nalf vellum, each copy signed and num- 
bered by the publishers, $5.00, 


od 


WHAT AILS THE BABY? 


A practical and concise treatise on the care of the 
baby during the fir-t year of life A book of ines- 
timable value to young motners; for, while excelient 
treatises exist on theratsing of horses, dogs, and al 
most every jiving creature, there is scarcely one treat- 
ing onthe ‘raising of the baby ’”’ which Is free from 
technical phrases and pubiished at a reasonable price. 


1 vol., 16mo, tastefully bound in cloth, 50 cents. 


*,* This is the first volume of the ‘* Red Cross” 
Series of Health Hand-books. 





GEORGE MANVILLE FENN’S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 
CUTLASS AND CUDGEL. 


A tale of the Old South Coast of England, describing 
a boy’s adventures aboard a Governmert cutter in 
pursuit of smugglers on the Dorset Coast, where the 
towering cliffs and well hidden caverns formed the 
strongholds of the restiess men who set the laws at 
defiance in the days when George Il. was King. Illus- 
trated profusely by H. Schonberg. 

Large crown, 8vo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 

*,* Undoubtedly the best thing Fenn has done in the 
way of literature for boys; ani, while exciting and 
intensely interesting, the story ts healthy, and teaches 
a valuable lesson. 





TERRIBLE TALES FROM THE 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH. 


The four ts gy panes in brown buckram cloth, 
gilt tops, boxed, $3. 

Same, bound in na ne morocco by Riviere, 
gilt tops, boxed, &7.0 

*,* The above are acollection of carefully selected 
short stories, very many of which have never before 
appeared In English. For crdinary humanity the ter- 
rible wiil always possessa fasc ination, and these tales 
are told by masters of the cra t of story-teillag, and 
are such as must prove Interesting to all, 





COLLOQUIAL FRENCH FOR TRA- 
VELLERS AND STUDENTS. 


By H. Swan. _ This fs the first volume of a series of 
hand-books destined to suppiant all the Phrase-books 
and Conversation Manuais now in circulation, and 
which has twoaims: 

One, to give acareful analysis, for students, of the 
sounds employed in 2 various languages, as 
compared with Engl s with an explanatron of the 
differences In easily-understood terms; and the other 
to be thoroughly useful phra-e-books for travellers. 
For example, under the head of 

**USEFUL Paeases: FOR THOSE WHO DO NOT SPEAK 
Mvc# FRENCH,” the arrangement is as follows, viz : 


ENGLISH Form. FRENCH Form, PRONOUNCED, 
I do not speak? Je ne parie ot he parrl pah— 


French, ‘_ Francats. Fr ae, 
Do they speak ; Parle-t-on VPAng- Parrl-tohn — lon- 
English here. j lais ici? gla-eesee? 


Handy sized 16mo; tastefully bound in cloth, 50c, 
Send for Catalogues. 


BRENTANO’'S, 


5 Union Square, New York, 








FOUR GREAT 
ANNUALS. 


CHATTERBOX FOR 1890. 


This name, a household word in every bome in 
the land, has become endeared in the hearts of 
two generations, and the readers of the early 
volumes are now men and women, who know 
that no books will delight their chi!dren more, 
or instruct them to a greater extent, than these 
dear old annual volumes, whose sales have long 
since mounted above the million mark. The 
King of Juveniles. 1 vol, quarto, illuminated 
board covers, $1.25, 


LITTLE ONES ANNUAL 
FOR 1890. 


Illustrated Stories and Poems for the Little 
Ones. Edited by OLIVER OPTIO, and embe!lished 
with 370 entirely original illustrations by the 
most celebrated book illustrators in America, 
1 yo!,, quarto, illuminated covers, $1.75, 


OLIVER OPTIC’S AN- 
NUAL, 1890. 


A volume edited by OLIVER OPTIC appeals at 
once to the beart of every boy and girl, wiih all 
of whom, his name isa synonym for everything 
bright and entertaining in juvenile literature. 
this is the leading book of its kind of the year, 
with original illustrations, 1 vol,, royal octavo, 
illuminated covers, $1.50. 


THE NURSERY—S. 


For 25 years the Nursery has been welcomed 
in thousands of families as the favorite picture 
book for our little folks, and the best of it is it 
improves in quality every year. It is now en- 
larged in size and crowded with charming stories 
and original artistic illustrations, Edited by 
OLIV R Optic. 1 vol., royal octavo, illumi- 
nated covers, $1.25, 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 


ceipt of price by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


Se eee ee ae 


THE HUMBOLDT 
LIBRARY OF SCIENCE 


ts the only publication of its kind,—the only 
one containing popular scientific works at 
low prices. For the most part it contains only 
works of acknowledged caxcellence, by authors 
of the first rank in the world of science, Such 
works are landmarks destined to stand forever 
in the history of Mind. /n this series are well 
represented the writings of 


Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, Proc- 
tor, Clifford, Clodd, Bagehot, Bain, 
Bates, Wallace, Trench, Ro- 
manes, Grant Allen, 

Balfour Stewart, Geikie, Hinton, Sully, 
Flammarion, Picton, Williams, 
Wilson, 


and other leaders of thought in our time. 
There are 140 numbers in the Library now, 
to which two new numbers are added monthly. 
The price of the several numbers is fifteen 
cents each (double numbers tharty cents). Sub- 
scription price, $3 OU per year, for 24 numbers. 
Catalogues Free. 

THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING 

COMPANY, 
23 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 
New York. 


THIS MONTH'S (0,000 Copies. 


pn VON MOLTKE.—PASSION PLAY, 
°S FOUR-IN-HAND, 


== 


FAN 











Away on the mountain, wild and bare. ‘rroxriserece.) rye {f} 
The Passion Play at Oberammergau. / 
Nias rated ELIZABETH BiISLAND 


) 
g The Race (7m), oace EDGAR MONTGOMERY... 


t The Cruise o of the Sonoma. 
3 ee 
C Hlections ‘of Teapots 
. Tidastrated. IZA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE.... 
Army of Japan. art m. 
yd. veed TORTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY.. 
BP Hymn (ror) JOHN W WISDEMEYER 
5 Field Marshal von Moitke. 
Hinstrated, JAMES GRANT WILSON 
firs Pondieton' 's Four-in-Hand. 
Iiustrated. GIRTRUDBS FRANKLIN ATHSRTON 


Literary Boston LILIAN WHITING.........+ 


fy teas (rons. 





wil LIAM WHEELER. 
HERBERT PIERSON...... 
Mazareth. Porm.) 
ELIZABETH AKERS............000ceree 
', The Pursuit of the Martyns. (rant a) 
Hiustrated. RICHARD MALCOLM ororehaae 
Hylas. (Porm) MARION M. MILLBR oo... sereeee 
Review of Currert Events, 


MURAT HALSTEAD = «.-.....-ceeereee MAP 
Social Problems EDWARD BVERETT HALB........... 


/ RowuMe x JOHN BRISBEN WALKER 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 








Several notable articles make the 
Cosmopolitan a brilliant addition to the 
galaxy of periodicals.—oston Journal. 


ihn FW 
A USEFUL GIFT. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


DUNLAP PEN COMPANY. 





BOSTON. 





280 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. MASS 
































































